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PREFACE. 



This Grammar is written in simple language. In the earlier 
stages, definitions are not given until the mind of the pupil 
has been trained to receive them. 

The Exercises are numerous and carefully graduated. In 
the higher standards the words of oiu* best English authors 
are used, and nearly every passage has been expressly 
selected. It is recommended that they should first be 
worked oraUy ; afterwards they may be written out 

The Models for thd Parsing of words and the Analysis of 
sentences will, it is hoped, be of great use to the pupiL 

This work has been specially prepared to meet the 
requirements of the New Code issued this year. Chapters 
on Composition, Paraphrasing, <!z;c., have been added. 



Fasthoume^ July^ 1882, J. C. Wright. 
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English Geammae. 



Chapter 1. 

ABOUT WOEDS. 



1. When we wish to say something, or write 
something, we use WOrds. 

2. Grammar teaches us how to put words 
together. 

3. There are different Mnds of words. 

John is the name of a boy. "John" is one kind of word. 
Runs is the name of an action. " KUns " is another kind 

of word. 
Put these two words together — John runs. 
Again, you haVe seen a fire and know what it does — Fire 

hums. 
These words — John runs, Fvft bums — put together in 

this way tell us something. They make sense. 

EXERCISES. 

Ex. 1. — Put suiiahle words after the following : Snow — , 
The girl — , Horses — . Time — . Men — . 
Boys — . The table — . The clock — . The 
train — . Ships — . Fishes — , The sea — , 

Ex. 2. — Pvi suitable words before the following : — bums. 

— cry. — sounds. — sings. — flies. — play. 

— blows. — rolls. — whistles. — rocks. 

4. These two kinds of words — the name of 
something, and what it does — ^fonoi N^l\aAi >^ 

called a Sentence. 
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William speaks is a sentence. 

John and his whip is not a sentence. 

EXERCISES. 

Ex. 3. — Which of the folloioing are sentences ? — The man and 
the book. The man works. Gas burns. Paper and 
books. Wisdom and goodness. Eabbitsrun. Bread 
and butter. Soldiers fight. The clock strikes. Cows 
eat. Horses in stables. Flowers grow. Flowers and 
plants. 

Ex. 4. — Write out the follovdng and put words in the empty 
spaces: The dog — a bone. The boy — a race. 
Ships — on the water. The cat — a mouse. John 
— his pencil William — a hat. Mary — a slate. 
The fox — a goose. Cats — milk. 



Chapter II. 

THE NOUN. 

1. William and Mary are the names of 

Sersons. The names of persons are called 
[ouns. 

EXERCISES. 

Ex. 5. — Write otU the names of twelve hoys and twelve girls, 
Ex. 6. — Write out the names of the persons in the following 
sentences: James went to his father. Wellington 
and Blucher defeated Napoleon. Tom gave a marble 
to Harry. William learned his lesson, and got before 
his brother. John, Mary, and Alice are playing in the 
garden. Frank laughs at Charlie. 
Ex. 7. — Write otU the following^ and supply Noun^ where they 
are wanted: — lost his bag, and — found it. 
— was the first man that — made. — is Queen of 
England. If you see — , tell her she must visit — . 
— broke his pen. — discovered an apple in — 
pocket 
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2. Dog, horsey cow axe the names of animals. 

EXERCISES. 
Ex. 8. — Write out the names often animals yon liave seen. 
Ex. 9. — Write out the names often animals you have read about. 
Ex. 10. — Write out the names of ten birds. 

The names of animals are called Nouns. 

EXERCISES. 

Ex. IL — iS^ect the Nouns {names of persons or animals) in the 
following sentences: lions and tigers are wild beasts. 
The cat belonging to John's sister is lost James 
saw a monkey in the street. Tell George he may 
feed my rabbits. A bee stmig Harry, who ran home 
to his mother. An eagle once carried a child away. 

Ex. 12. — Supply Nouns {names of persons or animals) in tJie 
following sentences : The — loves to follow — . Tho 
— is a noble — , — make honey. The Arab loves 
his — . — feed on grass. The — digs in the 
ground. — was planting some flowers when he saw 
a — settle on his hand. 

3. Pen, desk, clock are the names of things. 

EXERCISES. 
Ex. 13. — Write out the names of twelve things you see in tlie 

schoolroom, 
Ex. 14. — Write out the names of twelve things you have seen 

alt home, 
Ex. 15. — Write out the names of twelve things you have seen in 

the shop windows. 

The names of things are called Nouns. 

EXERCISES. 
Ex. 16. — Write out the names of things in the following 
sentences: The fire bums in the grate. I have a 
pencil and you have a pen. He has a pretty knife. 
Sponge takes out the marks on my slate. My ball i^ 
in the playgroand. The clock lafeaV.eu'^^/^ '^Scl'^ ^'Si^* 
JEc 1^' — Select the jNouns {jui/mts of persons, amwjoX%> w 
tM?iffe): The oat has a warm co^t ol iwx. ^^^ ^'^^- 
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feel her way with her whiskers as we do with our 
fingers.' She is fond of milk. James npset her dish, 
but Tom gave her some more food. The mouse has 
sharp teeth. Its nest is made of paper, rags, and 
bits of string. It looks like a ball of rags. Glass is 
made of sand and soda, mixed with some other things. 
William was looking through the window when he 
saw a fly caught by a spider. "" 

Ex. 18. — Complete the fdhwmg sentences hy adding Nouns 
{personSf animals, or things) : — and — lived in a — 
Burroimded by a — in which you might have seen — 
buzzing about from flower to — . At a short — there 
were some tall — in which the — loved to build 
their — . Naughty — coming — from — sometimes 
threw — at the poor — . 

4. London^ Leeds, York are the names of places* 

EXERCISES. 
Ex. 19. — Write out the names of ten toums, 
Ex. 20. — Write out the names of ten countries, 
Ex. 21. — Write out the names of Jive rivers, 
Ex. 22. — Write out the names of five seas. 

The names of places are called Nouns. 

EXERCISES. 
Ex. 23. — Write out the names of places in the follotoing: 
London is a large city. Paris is in France. He 
sailed from Liverpool to New York. Scotland is the 
north part of Great Britain. Brighton and Scarboro' 
are the names of two large watering places. Leeds 
is larger than Hull ; both towns are in Yorkshire. 
^ 24. — Select the Nouns (narnes of persons, animals^ things, 
or places) in the follomng : The lark soars high in 
the sky. The humming-bird lives among the flowers 
in the islands of the J^t The train passed over 
the bridge. Below, cows were to be seen in the 
£eld8. The river Rhine has many castles along its 
i^nks. The donkey lives in S^^am. Cjolxwahua 
discovered Amerifio. James went militi Iwa \stoV3aKt 
^oJu2 to York. 
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Ei. 2B.^^lasdfp the Nowiu in thefollomng aenUneei in fanr 
columns^ thm: — 



PersoD. 


Animftl. 


Thing. 


Plaoa 


Frank. 


Ostrich. 


*Sofa. 


BinniPF^*^'^. 





Leather is made from the skins of animals. The 
hair is removed from the skin by soaking it in lime 
and water. Paper is made from rags. Henry was 
king of England when Philip was king of France. 
Monkeys are found in the south of Spain. After 
school, John went home to tea. Cotton comes from 
America. In China the people eat rice. The 
alligator is an animal found on the banks of the Nila 
Ex. 26. — Eussia is a flat country. The silk-worm feeds on 
the leaf of the mulberry. Sheep and goats are reared 
in the south of Europe. George is the name of the 
king of Greece. The sparrow builds its nest of 
bits of moss, and paper, and rags. The fire bums in 
the grate. Mary gave her sister a pretty flower. 
Boses grow on the hedges. Wales is a hilly coimtry. 
The wolf lives in Eussia. John caught a mouse in a 
trap when he was visiting his uncle who lived in 
the county of Gloucester. Livingstone was a great 
traveller. He died in Africa. Stanley was the name 
of the man who discovered him. 

DEFINITION OF THE NOUN. 

All names of persons, animals, things, 
or places are called Nouns. 

Beax in mind that the name is the Noun, not 
the tW itself. 

5. But there are some Nouns which «x^ ^cfc 
ihe names of persons, animals, tlam^, ox ^^MiRS^ 
Let UB £nd out some of tiheae. 
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(a) Look at a piece of white paper. You speak of the 
" whiteness " of the paper. The word " whiteness " is 
a quality said to belong to the paper. 

(5) Again, in speaking of a good man, you talk of his 
" goodness f that is the idea in your mind. 
You cannot see "whiteness** apart from the paper, or 
" goodness " apart from the man. Yet you can think 
of such a notion as "whiteness** and "goodness.** 
They are the names of ideas you have in your mind. 

EXERCISES. 

Ex. 27. — Write out the names of ideas or notions in ike following 
sentences : In darkness nothing can be seen. Virtue 
. is to be praised. Dishonesty deserves punishment. 
Wisdom is the chief thing. He gave to misery all 
he had. Everyone looks for happinesd He received 
it with gratitude. Humility is a useful virtue. 
The happy days of childhood have come. The 
soldiers wished for peace. The wstrmth of the 
summer is sometimes almost imbearable. Goodness 
is to be preferred before either beauty or riches. 

Ex. 28. — For his offence he deserved punishment. The little 
boy was filled with joy when he saw his sister's 
happiness. He showed very great foolishness. Envy 
is a vice which no one should cultivate. I have a 
good memory. The glory of the war was great. The 
brightness of the sun is overpowering. Some soldiers 
have been punished for cruelty. The strength of 
the horse is remarkable. The earth was filled with 
wickedness. 

All names of ideas or notions are called 
Nouns. 

EXERCISK 

Ex. 29. — JVrite out the names of twelve ideas or notions not 
given in the preceding exercises. 

Perhaps you have noticed some names of 
^tiona. " WaMng" is a liealtYi.'j exewsae. 
B<ere, the word " walkii^j " ia t\i» Tisoaa ^ 
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an action. It is the name of something you 

can think about^ and therefore it is a Noun. 

EXERCISK 
Ex. 30. — Write out the names of actions in the following 
sentences: Rowing is a pleasant exercise. Hunting 
is a favourite spiurt William likes riding. Talking 
is not allowed in school. Tom is fond of reading. 
The baking was quite satisfeu^ry. Bis swinmiing 
was wonderful 

Notice that the names of actions generally end 
in "ing." 

FULL DEFINITION OF THE NOUN. 

All names of persons, animals, things, 
places, or ideas are called Nouns. 

EXERCISES. 
Ex. 31. — Write out the Nouns in the following sentences^ and 
elassiftf them thtts: — 



Penon. 


AnimaL 


Thing. 


Place. 


Idea. 


David. 


Wolf: 


Paper. 


Leeds. 


Virtue. 



Canaries are of different colours. A lady once had a 
canary that could whistle a tune. Two swallows 
built their nest just over the window of a room where 
a little boy named Arthur slept. As the days became 
shorter and cold weather came the birds flew away 
to another land. Arthur looked in vain for his little 
friends. His mother told him they had gone to a 
ivarmer land over the sea. In America the birds 
have pretty plumage, and in England their song is 
sweet. Palestine is sometimes called the Holy Land. 
The sweetness of that apple is remarkable, Tbe 
grinding of com is necessary for t\i^ y^«^w^\Ivs^ ^V 
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Ex. 32. — Farming is a healthy occupation. John's father is 
a farmer. He keeps cows, horses, and sheep. Some 
people go to Australia to farm, and some go to New 
Zealand. They have to cross the ocean. In the 
latter country in some parts there are many rabbits 
which do harm to the crops. But colonists can get 
a living, and save money. Staffordshire, in England, 
is a county noted for the making of earthenware and 
iron goods. The furnaces light up the sky at night. 
The faces of the men are very black when they are 
at their work. 

Ex. 33. — Sowing and reaping follow each other. Kindness 
is seen in the man*s face. Cook was the name of the 
man who first sailed round the World. Columbus 
discovered the continent of America. With great 
courage he quelled the rebellion that broke out 
amongst his crew. Tom and Martha lived in a house 
on the bank of a river not far from the sea. The 
horse is a very useful animal. His skin is covered 
with hair. This animal can draw heavy loads. A 
man who betrays another is called a traitor. 

Ex. 34 — A good memory is useful. William can remember 
his lesson. He knows the names of the oceans, the 
gulfs, the straits, and the islands. Figs grow in 
warm countries ; they come from the south of Europe. 
The tree grows to a great height, and it has large 
leaves. Silk comes from the silk-worm that lives in 
Italy. Look at the fineness of a piece of silk. Cotton 
is got from a plant that grows in America. The 
usefulness of cotton is very great. Wool comes from 
the backs of sheep. A large quantity of wool comes 
from Australia. 

Ex. 3?* — Large ships have a number of sails fastened to 
their masts. By means of these sails they are blown 
over the sea from one country to another. Some 
ships go by steam — they are called steamers. Their 
velocity is very great compared with sailing vessels. 
Judia ia one of England's \>os&©«&\OTi%. It. \a a large 
country to the south of Abia. la t.W V^v\^^^ XVa 
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tiger is found. A Httle boy was going home from 
sdbool one day when he saw a poor dog lying down 
by the side of the road. The Queen has returned 
from Scotland. The whiteness of the snow dazzles 
the eyes in winter. Jumping is a healthy exercise. In 
the garden bees and butterflies are dancing in the air. 

Chapter III. 

THE VERB. 



1. We have seen (Chap. I.) that in every 
sentence, or complete thought, there must be 
two notions in the mind : (1) The persoriy 
animal^ thing, place, or idea, which we called 
the Noun ; and (2) What is said about it or 
done by it. We have looked at the^r^^ kind 
of word — the Noun ; now let us look at the 
second kind of word. 

Fire bums. 

We know the name fire is a Noun. But the 

word burns tells us something about the fire. 

It tells us what the fire does. 

EXERCISES. 
Ex. 36. — In the follovdng sentences write out the words which 

tell what the Noun does : The dog barks. Gas burns. 

Flowers grow. The cat caught a mouse. John saw 

his brother. The man left. The birds warble. 

Boys listen. The cow eats. Corn grows. The fire 

bums. Men work. Snow melts. Boys run. 

Children play. The bridge shakes. John cries. 

The clock strikes. The sun shines. Mary spoke. 
Ex. 37. — Wriie out the following sentences^ auot put %u\t<vl>U 

wards in the spaces: The rivor — . ^Cktcv — ^w 
apple. The policeman — a tUirf, G^vcV^ — \.^ ^^ 
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Flowers — in the garden, The fire — in the grate. 
The lion — the man. William — to his sister. 
Mary — her brother. 

Ex. 38. — In ike following sentences write out the words that 
tell what the Noun does : William sings. Birds build. 
Cows eat. Iron rusts. Bees work. Mary sows. Chil- 
dren cry. Food warms the body. Tom runs. Girls 
knit. Rooks caw. Time flies. Drunkenness degrades 
Mice eat. Water runs. The fire burns. Ice melts. 

Ex. 39. — Write a word after each of the following Nouns to 
tell what Noun does : The postman — . Donkeys — . 
Rain — , Ice — near the fire. The canaxy — . 
The soldier — for his country. Thomas — . A 
shoemaker — boots. A grocer — sugar. The sea 
— , Birds — nests. Cows — milk. Little boys — , 
The wind — , The sun — , William — a copy. 
Mary — her mother. 

DEFINITION OF THE VERB. 

2. A Verb is a word that tells, or asserts, 
something of a Noun. 

EXERCISES. 

Ex. 40. — Underline the Verbs in the following sentences: 
Mary plays the piano. John whistled a tune. Boys! 
march in time. The wind blows quickly. William 
jumped over his uncle's fence. Frogs croak. A thief 
plundered the house at the dead of night Work 
away, and then play. On a fine clear night look at 
the stars. The door opened, and my sister Lucy 
came into the room. Hyenas scream. The carpenter 
worked well, and finished the table for his friend. 

Ex. 41. — Write suitable Verbs after tlie following Nouns :-~^ 
Clock, house, door, servant, sea, chimney, letter, 
John, slate, map, wisdom, coal, piano, girl, father, 
snow, landscape, heath, castle, gooseberry, ColumbuSi 
Borne, ruler, school. 

3. By means of VerToS, tVieu, "jom can say 
^^jthingjoM wish about ^OMns; 'U)itlfw>ul'^ ^^^^ 
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you cannot express any thought you have in 
your mind. 

We have akeady looked at one kind of Verb — 
that which tells what the Noun does. 

Now, let us look at another kind of Verb. 

The soldier was killed. Here, the words 
" iJbas killed " show what was done to the soldier. 
Sometimes, then, the Verb shows what is done 

to the Noun. 

EXERCISES. 

Ex. 42. — In the following sentences torite out and underline 
the words that show what is done to the Noun : William 
ivas hit by the balL Tom was beaten at cricket. 
Harold was defeated by William the Conqueror. 
The man was punished for his conduct The donkey 
is treated badly. Mary is loved by everybody. The 
mouse was eaten by the cat. His arm is broken. 
The child was carried home. 

Ex. 43. — The child was burnt badly. John was required 
after schooL George is astonished with his lessons 
though he is called a clever boy. The book was read 
by William. It was then given to his sister. Abel 
was murdered by his brother. The tiger is shot 
Tom is beaten. The soldiers were enlisted. 

4. A Verb is a word that tells or asserts : 
(1) What the Noun does, (2) What is done to 
the Noun. 

Ex. 44. In thefdlomng exercise write out in on^ column the 
Verbs (1) thai tell what the Noun does, and in another 
column ifie Verbs (2) thM tell what is done to the Noun, 
e.g., The horse neighs; The soldiers were defeated: — 



1. 


2. 


neighs. 
1 


were 4rfft^\.^^. 



\ 

\ 
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David slew Goliath. The name is taken from the 
Bible. Water was drawn from the well. A donkey 
makes a great noise. The boy was chastised for his 
bad conduct The rain falls. The dewdrop glistens 
in the sun. The shell was closed. Industrious boys 
succeed. Stanley discovered Livingstone. 
Ex. 45. — The little mouse peeped into the hole. The door 
was opened, and in came my father. Saws are worked 
by steam engines. The fox went into the farmyard* 
The goose was seen by the cunning animaL Ploughs 
are drawn by horses. The man was attacked by 
robbers. The robbers sprang upon the man, and 
took away his money. 

5. Sometimes the Verb does not express the 
doing of anything, nor does it express what is 
done to a Noun. The child sleeps. Here the 
word sleeps tells us the state of the child. It 
tells us the child is in a certain condition. Yet, 
it is a Fer6, because it asserts something about 

the child, 

EXERCISE. 

Elx. 46. — Write out and underline the Verbs which tell us the 
state of the Noun: The table moves. The man is 
good. God lives. The boy stood on the burning 
deck. The figure was breathing. The weather was 
warm. Gold is yellow. 

FULL DEFINITION OF THE VEEB, 

6. A Verb is a word that tells or asserts 

(1) What the Noun does, 

(2) What is done to the Noun, 

(3) In what state the Noun exists. 

EXERCISES. 
Bj[, 4T, — W?ite out the Verbs in the following sentences: Paul 
saddled hia horse and rode to tVie Tie\^\vbouring town. 
The horse took a false step, aad i^YL '^\ia ^cksy^ 
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covers the top of the Alps. The moon rose and shed 
her light upon the villaga The man lit a fire. 
William whispered to his brother. The French were 
defeated by the Germans. The soldier slept the sleep 
of death. The town was invaded by the enemy. 
Queen Victoria rules Great Britain. The house was 
burned, but the inmates escaped without injury. 

Ex. 48. — Write out and cloMify the Nouns in the above sentences. 

Ex. 49. — Make six sentences, each sentence containing a Verb 
that tells what the Noun does, 

E^ 50. — Make six sentences, each sentence co^Uaining a Verb 
thai tells what is done to the Noun. 

Ex. 51. — Make four sentences, each sentence containing a Verb 
that tells in what state the Noun exists. 

HELPING VEKBS. 
7. You will perhaps have noticed some words 
that are very often found with other Verbs. 
John will come. In this sentence the word 
will is a Verb and helps to form the Verb 
come. The girl has written her copy. In this 
sentence the word has helps to form the Verb 
written. 

"WiU" and "has" are helping Verbs. 

There are other helping Verbs. Here is a list : 
Am, is, arCy was, were, do, did, has, have, had, 
shall, will, can, may, could, would, might, should, 
be, been. 

EXERCISES. 
Ex. 52. — Write out in two columns (1) the helping Verbs, and 
(2) the chief Verbs, e.g.: — 



Helping Verba. 


Chief Verbs. 


could 
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Oh! Mother, please do go. I am going my dear. 
I will see you to-morrow. I could not find my ball 
yesterday. To day I have found it He had lived 
a long time in a big city. The boys were running 
to and fro in search of the dog. One of them is now 
speaking about it. Iron is dug out of the ground. 
It is then called iron-ore. It would take a long time 
to name all the things that are made of iron. A 
farmer was sitting in his bouse one morning. 
Ex. 53. — Write out the following sentences supplying heljnng 
Verbs when necessary ; I — speak to your brother. 
He — do his work if he tried. I — try my best, so 
that I — succeed. Hares — found in nearly every 
part of the world. They — caught in traps. You 
— see them in the fields. You — hear my song, if 
you — give me your best attention. Tom — wished 
to possess a parrot so that he — teach the bird to 
say words. I — hope his father — buy him one. 

8. Sometimes it is very easy to tell which ig 
the Verb in the sentence. When you find a 
Noun just before the Verb, for instance, John 
wrote a letter^ you know at once that unvote is 
the Verb. But sometimes it is not so easy. 

When a question is asked, the form of the 
sentence is changed. In the sentence, Where 
does he live ? the Verb does, as you know, helps 
to form the Verb live. But there is the word 
" he " between. 

Can you speak ? Here, again, the two Verbs 
are separated in a similar way, 

EXERCISE& 

Ex. 54. — Write out the Helping Verbs and the Chief Verbs in 

the folloicingy and put them in ttco columns : Where are 

j'ou going f Will you hear me? Shall you go? 

iVhea do jovt wish to como*i 'Mo;} \ ^soiaa \<i^ft^ 
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you 1 Can you write well 1 Has the Queen visited 
the townl Have you heard that my brother is here) 
Tou shoidd attend school every day. May he live 
long ! Long may she rule ! Will you climb the 
hill % Have you been in Cumberland 1 
fix. 55. — Supply Helping Verbs to the follomng sentences : 

— you seen my slate 1 — you come into my parlour ? 

— you wish to go 1 — I see you at church to-morrow ? 
When — the good ship sail 1 — you speak I — you 
heard from your uncle in Australia? 

9. Sometimes a Verb has no Noun (or a word 
standing in the place of a Noun) before it. In 
the sentence Bring your slate here, put the word 
" you" before " bring," and you will at once see 
the latter is a Verb. 

EXERCISES. 
Ex. 56. — Write out the Verba in the folloioing sentences : Ask, 
and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find. 
Come to school early. Be in time. Give me your 
book. March ! Write carefully. Shut the door, 
and come here. Listen to the church bells. 
Ex. 57. — Make ten serUences, each sentence containing a 

Verb that expresses a command 
Ex. 58. — Write out the Verbs in the follomng: John has lent 
his brother a pencil. He can work his sums. I wish 
you would come here. My brothers have gone to 
visit their imcle. The nightingale is singing. I met 
a little cottage girL The birds had built their nests 
beneath the eaves of the house. Industry is rewarded. 
Ex. 59. — Write otU the Nouns in the above, and put them in 

'columns as you did in Ex, 31, 
Ex. 60. — Write out the Noun^ and the Verbs in the following : 
A nightingale that all day long, 
Had cheered the village with his song. 
The bread-fruit tree grows to a height of forty feet. 
It has a thick stem. The fruit \a «b \y^Tq ^\iv5^ 
becomes juicy and yellow when the fe\>it v^ tv^^. fe^ 
2 
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Isthmus is a narrow neck of land which joins twc 
larger portions. 
Ex. 61, — The boy stood on the burning deck, 

Whence all but he had fled ; 
The flame that lit the battle's wreck. 
Shone round him— o'er the dead. 



Chapter IV. 

THE NOUN 



1. A Noun is the name of any person, animal, 
thing, place, or idea. 

2. But, there are different kinds of Nouns. 
Some Nouns are the names oi particular persons. 

3. If I say " boy" I may mean any boy ; but 
if I say " James " and single out one boy called 
by that name, the word " JamQS " is called a 

Proper Noun. 

So if I say " town " I may mean any town ; 
but if I say "Liverpool, I speak of one 
particular place — the word Liverpool is a 

Proper Noun. 

4. A Proper Noun is the name given to 
any particular person or thing of a kind. 

EXERCISK 

Ex. 62. — Write out the foUowing sentences, and underline the 

Proper Nouns: Yorkshire is a large county. The 

Ouse is its chief river. Cook sailed round the world. 

Tom likes to read to his mother about Spain and the 

Spaniards, Erance produces silk. Victoria is Queen 

of Ingland. The bridge over t.\iQ T^^ i*^"^ vqXa \:ii<^ 
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river. The architect, Sir Thomas Bouch, has since 
died. Wedgewood improved the manufacture of 
earthenware. 

5. But there are a great number of Nouns that 
do not refer to any particular person or thing. 
We say lion, booh S'W'Z, and we mean any lion, 
any book, any girL Such names are called 

Common Nouns. 

6. A Common Noun is the name given to 
any object of the same kind. 

EXERCISK 
Ex. 63. — Write oiU the following^ and underline the Common 
Nowm: The ship sailed from the port, bound for 
India. Cotton is grown in the United States. The 
&,rmers of England want fine weather. The sea is 
full of fish. The Hebrides are islands off the coast 
of Scotland. Every boy must use his time. 

7. There are still some Nouns different from 
Common Nouns. They are the names of things 
we cannot see, but which we can think about — 
such as heautyy strength. Because they are 

drawn from quaHties they are called Abstract 
Nouns. 

An Abstract Noun is the name of a 
quality, or of an action. 

EXERCISES. 
Ex. 64. — Underline the Abstract Nouns : Drunkenness is the 
beginning of poverty. Virtue is its own reward. 
Disobedience should not be allowed. Love not 
idleness. Eating is a necessity of life. Peace suc- 
ceeds war. Contentment is great gain. Honour 
is sometimes found among iTaieNea. ^B^^^^vci!^ \aa^^'^ 
a full man. Work is a pleaauxe. TVl^ ^njccvX.-^ oJlxis^^ 
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water is remarkable. Sleep refreshes the body. 
Milton was a man of great learning. 
Ex. ^b. — Write out twelve Abstract Nouns not mentioned 
Itjore. 



KECAPITULATION. 

1. A Proper Noun is a name given to any 
particular person or thing of a kind. 

2. A Common Noun is a name given to any 
object of the same kind. 

3. An Abstract Noun is the name of a 
quahty, or of an action. 

EXERCISES. 
Ex. 66. — In the following sentences classify the Nouns in three 
columns : — 



Proper 


Comivdn. 


Abstract. 









Ex. 67. — Printing was introduced into England by Caxton. 
The type of that time was very valuable. Honesty 
is prized by all men. George was beaten by his 
brother in the game. The whiteness of Mary's apron 
is remarkable. Life is real. Victory comes as the 
reward of perseverance. Frank is walking with his 
brother on the beach. Walking is a good exercise. 
Disraeli once said that genius was patience. 

Ex. 68. — Mary and Alice are playing in the garden. Tray 

is the name of the dog. The dog is remarkable for 

its fidelity, America is a large continent on the 

other side of the Atlantic Ocean. The memory of 

that boy for geography is astonishing. The sea is a 

Jarge body of water. Child\ioo4 Va V\\^ Xiim^ lot ^Xvj, 
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All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. The 
Bible is the best of books. Listen to the noise of the 
train as it runs along the line. 
Ex. 69.— 

One bright summer morning, all sunny and gay, 
Little John took his cap, and then went out to play. 
He roved o'er the meadows, now laughed and now sang, 
Till the woods and the hills with his melody rang. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXEECISES. 

Write out the Nouns and Verbs in the foUomng passages : — 

A 

Ex. 70. — The cat has a coat of fur. Her teeth are sharp. 
The dog guards our houses. The sheepdog is a most 
useful animal. Beware of the dog at the back of the 
house. Down comes the piip. See the sun shining 
through the window. How pretty the rainbow looks ! 
Does your brother wish to go to the menagerie 1 The 
grocer sells tea and sugar. 

B 

Ex. 71. — In China the people wear small shoes. They wear 
white when they go into mourning. The Laplanders 
are short people. Europe has many peninsulas. 
Italy resembles a boot in shape. Spain and Portugal 
form one peninsula. A terrible earthquake has 
occurred in the Island of Ohio, in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago. The censuB was taken in England during 
the month of April (1881). Paper is made from 
rags. 

O 

Ex, 72. — In the forests of South Africa, near the Cape ot 
Good Hope, there lives a little bird which excels all 
other birds in the extent, if not in the beauty, of its 
dwelling. It is called the weaver bird, b^^-^jK^jea '^ 
lives in great companies under one xooi. ^\\«8fc\s«^'et 
choose a tree whose branches give a\ie\V«t wA ^^rg^"^ 
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to their dwelling. All the birds share in the work of 
building. When the framework is finished each bird 
builds its own nest — (Nelson's Royal Reader,) 

D 

Ex. 73. — ^Volcanoes are usually found near the sea coast 
Earthquakes destroy islands, and cause many of the 
inhabitants to lose their lives. More rain falls in the 
%9ist than in the east of England. Snowdon is a high 
mountain in Wales. The river Thames rises in the 
Cotswold Hills in Gloucestershire. Windermere is 
tkd largest lake in England. Look at the mist which 
covers the top of the hill. Can John learn geography 
as well as his brother ? Notice the towns the teacher 
points out on the map, and remember what he says 
they are noted for. 

E 

Ex. 74. — Harold appeared in the midst of his soldiers. 
The dog would not stay. He has left the house. 
Can you hear the cuckoo? I have heard it some 
time ago. Will you come into my parlour, said the 
spider to the fly. The scholar will succeed if he 
tries. I do wish you would do your work better. 
Where do you think I saw your little dog? The 
boys are thinking about play. The mouse ran away 
from the cat The donkey eats grass. Parrots talk. 

F 

Ex. 75. — My mother says I may go on a visit to my uncle. 

You shall go to the market with your father if you 

are a good boy. I have seen a monkey on the back 

of an organ grinder. The man looked very funny. 

Last night the moon had a golden ring. Mary will 

come to school on Monday. John has been writing 

in his copybook. The carpenter made a table of 

mahogany. The railroad crosses the country. Ships 

Bail on the water. The sea dashes against the shore. 

The birds build tbeir neata \ixt\i^ trees. The cat 

^ffbtena the birds* Tlie oli g|BiX^«tk!^ ^qi^^ \si.\^ 
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garden. Bees make honey. Ixlqj has a canaiy. 
Tom bought a rabbit. 

H 

Ex. 76. — Sometimes the tiger springs out on the elephant, 
and fastens his teeth and his claws in his shoulder 
and back. The tiger shows strong affection for her 
young. Hunting the tiger is a favourite sport ot 
Europeans in India. 

I 

&. 77* — Speed, Oscar ! speed, thou noble dog! 

Upon thy fearful path ; 
Speed, Oscar ! speed ! nor hear nor heed 
The raying tempest's imith. 

J 

Bl 78i — ^Blackbirds feed on worms and grubs. Birds are 
generally friends of the farmer. Though they do 
some hs^m, they do more good. If you take a walk 
early in the morning of a summer's day you will often 
hear a blackbird sing. 

K 

Ex. 79. — Si Paul's is the finest church in Europe. Sir 
Christopher Wren was its architect. The church^- 
or cathedral, as it is called — contains many beautiful 
tombs or monuments which show the last resting- 
places t)f great men. 

L 
Ex. 80. — ^A pin and a needle were neighbours in a work- 
basket, and, being idle, they began to quarrel, as idle 
folks generiedly do. So men quarrel about their 
blessings till they lose them, >^hen they discover their 
fbolishnes& 

M 
Ex. 81.— There is a flower, a little flower. 

With silver crest and golden eye, 
That welcomes every changmg \iO\xX) 
And weathers every aky. 
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It smiles upon the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its oharmSy 

Lights pale October on its way, 
And twines December's arms. 

N 

y.T, 82. — ^Nelson was the son of a clergyman in Norfolk. 
He was a sickly child, and it was thought he would 
not live long. But he always had a bold spirit, 
though he possessed little strength. 

O 

Ex. 83. — One day Nelson strayed away from home. He 
was found sitting by the side of a stream which he 
was not able to cross. He was asked if he was not 
afraid. " No," said little Nelson, " I do not know 
what fear is.'' 

P 

Ex. 84. — "Dr. livingstone, the great traveller and missionary, 
once had a dangerous encounter with a lion. The 
animal caught his shoulder, and they both fell to the 
ground. One of his companions fired at the lion, 
and shot it dead. 

Q 

Ex. 85.— My stockings there I often knit, 

My kerclaef there I hem. 

Before the bright sun ri^es o'er the hill, 

In the cornfield poor Mary is seen. 
Impatient her little blue apron to fill. 

With the few scattered ears she can glean. 

R 

jjj^ 86. ^The Indian swd, " It is a great way off, and the sun 

will soon go down. You cannot get there to-night, 
and if you stay in the wood the wolves will devour 
you ; but if you have a mind to lodge with me, you 
may." 
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Chapter I. 
ABOUT WOKDS. 



1. Words may be put into classes. You have 
already learnt that the names of persons, things, 
&c., are called Nouns ; and that words that tell 
us something about Nouns are Verbs. 

2. These two kinds of words — the Noun and 
the Verb — ^may form a complete thought, or, as 
you would say, may make sense. 

3. A complete thought is called a Sentence. 

4. A Sentence is a complete thought or 
statement, as, Mary sings. 

We will work a few more exercises on the 
Koun and the Verb before we proceed to look 
at other kinds of words. 



THE NOUN. 

5. A Noun is the name of any person, animal, 
tUng, place, or idea. 
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6. A Proper Noun is the name given to any 
particular person or thing of a kind, as, Philip^ 
Spain, Yorkshire. 

7. A Common Noun is the name given tc 
any object of the same kind, as, sea, boy, pen. 

8. An Abstract Noun is the name of a 

quality, or an action. It is an idea or notion 
present in the mind — something you can think 
about. 

EXERCISES. 

Ex. 1. — Classify the Nouns in the foUovoing sentences^ at 
Proper, Common, or Abstract: Eveiy nation has its own 
ideas of politeness. A Chinaman keeps on his hat 
when he enters a house. Their dress of mourning U 
white. The French were defeated at the Battle oi 
Agincourt. Sir Humphrey Davy was the inventor oi 
the safety lamp. The safety of a miner is considered 
pretty certain if he uses this lamp only. The brilliancy 
of the sun is overpowering. His patience is remarkable. 
India is a large country which belongs to England. 
Every child should obey its parents. Vice is hatefulj 
virtue is pleasant and produces happinesa 

Ex. 2. — Idleness is often the forerunner of crime. Tea 
and coffee are common drinks in England. The seamen 
harpooned a young whale. A harpoon is an instrument 
which, when once in the fish, will not easily come 
out The heat of summer is sometimes very great 
All substances produce in us, when we touch them, a 
sensation of heat or cold. A butterfly possesses many 
ejes. America was discovered by Columbus. Many 
emigrants go out to that coimtr^. 
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THE VERB. 

9. A Verb is a word that tells what anythmg 
does, what is done to it, or in what state 
it exists. 

EXERCISES. 

Ex. 3. — Write otU the Verbs in the fottowing sentences: The 
air has weight. Air presses upoa all bodies. Fresh air 
and exercise keep the body in health. We breathe air, 
and without it we should die. Fancy yourself shut up 
in a room into which no air could enter. You would 
feel faint at first ; then perhaps you would not know 
where you were. Always get plenty of fresh air. 

•ilx. 4. — Write otit the following, and insert suitable Verbs: 
Solomon — a wise man. The farmer — his field. 
Wild flowers — on the clifis. The travellers — their 
journey yesterday. The weather — fine, but the wind 
— , You — better — your umbrella ; it — perhaps 
— before we — . The wind — in the west, I — that 
"we a pleasant day. 

10. Some Verbs are used with other Verbs 
to express the meaning more fiilly. They are 
called helping Verbs, or Auxiliary Verbs. 

11. The Auxiliary Verbs are: am, is, are, 
was, were, do, does, did, lias, have, had, shall, 
will, can, could, rnay, might, would, should, 
be, been. 

[Sometimes one of these Verbs is used by 
itself — ^for instance, John is a boy. In this case 
" is " is the chief or principal Vet\>r\ 
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EXERCISES. 

Ex. 6. — Separate the following Verbs into Principal and 
Auxiliary^ thus: — 



Auxiliary. 


Principal. 


have 


heard 



Can you help me 1 I will help you. But T must learn 
my lesson first. Then I shall come and see you. I do 
wish you would remember your promise. They are 
running home. I will play at ball with you. I have 
seen your pretty baU. 

Ex. 6. — Write Auxiliary/ Verbs, and form sentences from the 
follomng: Swim, think, speak, ran, rushed, fastened, 
carry, called. 

Ex. 7. — Work the follomng like Ex. 5 : Turn your face. 
Then perhaps I can see you. I wish you would talk to 
me. You should not talk in school during lessons. I 
will be quiet and do my work well. Does not your 
pen make a noise ? I will try a new pen. But I must 
not speak. 



Chapter II. 

THE PRONOUN. 

1. But we use other kinds of words besides 
the Noun and the Verb. Let us now find some 
of these. 

*2. Instead of saying WiUiam reads we may 

8BJ he reads. He refers to William. The word 

^stands in the place of William, A word that 
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:ands in the place of a Noun is called a Pro- 
oun. The word Pronoun means for a Noun. 

3. A Pronoun is a word used for a Noun. 

EXERCISES. 

X. 8. — Use Pronouns for some of the following Nouns: 
Charlie was a good boy. It was Charlie's birthday and 
Charlie had many presents. Charlie's parents per- 
mitted Charlie to have some of Charlie's friends on that 
day. Charlie's parents were so kind as to say he might 
bring some of Charlie's schoolfellows to play with 
Charlie. Emily was a clever girl because Emily loved 
to go to school Emily was at the top of Emily's class, 
and Emily never gave any trouble to Emily's teacher. 

Ix. 9. — Write out and underline the Pronouns in the following 
sentences : John had a horse. Once he rode to a neigh- 
bouring town to fetch his mother some tea. The dog 
is a faithful animal ; it is attached to its master. I 
hope you will bring your brother. She closed the door. 
They are attentive boys. Mary saw her mother coming 
towards her. 

X. 10. — Supply Pronouns in the spaces^ and write out the 
sentences : John fell in the playground ; — cut — hand. 
My brother has a dog ; — name is Dash ; — can swim 
in the water. William saw — sister coming, and ran to 
meet — . Where are — going 1 James and — are 
sorry — have to leave — so soon. The cat caught a 
mouse ; — sprang upon — and then killed — , Do 
— understand what you say 1 

4. Instead of saying " Mary is a grood girl ; 
[ary is at the top of Mary's class," we say, 
Mary is a good girl ; she is at the top of her 
ass.'' Here the words she and her stand for 
le name of a person. 
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5. Instead of saying " The clock stands ii 
the comer ; the clock points to the time witl 
the clock's pretty hands," we say, " The docl 
stands in the comer ; it points to the time witl 
its pretty hands." Here the words it and iti 
stand for the names of things. 

6. When a Pronoun stands for a persoi 
or a thing it is called a Personal Pronoun 

The Personal Pronouns are I, thou, he. 

she, it. 

EXERCISES. 

Ex. 11. — Write out thefollotoing, and underline the Persona 
Pronouns: 1 am sure he cannot find the box; it h 
behind the sofa. Thou art the man. He said I mighi 
go. She spoke about it. I find he cannot do it. Sh( 
lit a fire. He went to visit the church. 

Ex. 12. — Make six sentences using the Personal Pronouns I 
thou, he^ she, it 

7. The Personal Pronouns undergo severa' 
changes. Why they change their form we wil] 
try and understand afterwards. For the present 
let us take the altered words. You will find 
them in the Table below. 

TABLE OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 



/ 



L I we 
TI. thou you 
IIL he 
she 
it 

they 



me 

thee 

him 

her 

it 



us 
you 



them 



my (mine) OUr (ours) 

thy(thlne)your(yours) 

his 

her 

its 

their (theln) 
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EXERCISES. 

X. 13.-— -TTrtte out the Personal Pronouns in tlie follomng 
$eni0ice8 : He spoke to me. They fed the birds with 
some of their food. The dog has gone to its kemiel. 
HaYO you seen my scarf) This book is mine, but that 
is yours. Thou art an honest man : so spake the 
Quaker to his friend. We planted the potatoes early, 
and %h9j were ready for eating in June. She ate her 
dinner heartily. I am glad you are coming to see me. 

K. 14.-— Coftpfe^e and torite out the following sentences by 
inserting Personal Pronouns : Let — show — a picture. 
Canaries are so called because — were first found in 
the Canary Islands. The bird builds — nest in shrubs. 
Where la - — brother? — have not seen — lately. 

— has gone to the seaside for a few days for the benefit 
©f — health, Gro call — brother back to — , Are 

— busy) 

I. 15. — Write out the Personal Pronouns in the follomng: 
Finding that I was hungry, the negro woman said she 
would get me something to eat. He met me in the 
street, but I did ^ot know him. You must do your 
ifork welL Then we are going home. One day I was 
out for a walk. I saw a bird singing in a tree. When 
it saw me it flew away. Birds are easily frightened 
because men shoot them. They do a great deal of good. 

REVISION WORK. 

Parse the Nouns, Verbs, and Pronouns ;— 
X. 16.— I met a little cottage girl ; 

She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 

Ix, 17. — "Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways 
and be wise," said Solomon. Ants are wonderful 
insects. They seem to know what they are doing. If 
you could see inside their houses, you would see great 
order and cleanliness. 
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Ex. 18, — " Sisters and brothers, little maid. 
How many may you be 1 " 
" How many ? Seven in all," she said, 
And wondering looked at me. 



Chapter III. 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

1. John is a good boy. Here we have a new 
word goody the use of which helps us to say 
something about the kind of boy mentioned. 

2. The old house. Here the word old describes 
the house ; shows what sort of a house is meant. 

3. Such words as good and old are used with 
Nouns to describe them in some way. You can 
think of many other words used with Nouns 
that point the Nouns out or describe them. 

4. Such words are called Adjectives. 

5. An Adjective is a word used with a 
Noun to describe it. 

EXERCISES. 

Ex. 19. — Write out the Adjectives: I have a sweet apple. 
Have you any large plums on your old tree? Mary 
had a fine large plum after dinner to-day. That is 
a dirty slate. Please give me a clean slate and a sharp 
pencil. That man is talL This orange is round. I 
have five marbles. I am in the second class. The 
warm weather made fine crops of com. Savage lions 
are found in dreary forests. 

Ex. 20. — Put suitable Adjectives before each of the Nouns in 
the following sentences : The — butterflies are flying in 
the — air, — bees make — honey. The — ant is an 
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— insect The — snail crawled out on a — day. Tlia 
black cat seized a — bird. My — ball cost — 
pence. — balls cost more tban — pence. 

Ik. 21. — Pttt suitable Adjectives be/ore eajck of the following 
Nouns: Boys, bird, song, room, fire, son, pen, matches, 
knife, chair, glass, clock, pencil, inkstand, light 

bu 22. — Write out the Adjectives in the following sentences : 
Little boys are sometimes clever boys. Hot July brings 
cooling showers. Little drops of rain fell on the hard 
pavement The restless waves dashed against the rocky 
coast I cut my little finger with a sharp pocket-knife. 
The long shady walk sheltered us from the scorching 
sun. There was a fine old mansion at the other end. 

[x. 23. — Write out the Adjectives in the folloufing sentences: 
Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

z. 24. — Write out the following, and supply suitable Adjectives 
when required: The — clouds float over the — city. 
The — sheep was sleeping under a — tree. The — 
waves dashed against the — shore. The — tree feU 
after a — storm. My father gave me a — book on my 

— birthday. The — hungry boy ate a — dinner. 

— water was taken from the — welL The fields are 

— after the — rain. The — com waves in the — field. 

I. '25. — Write out the Adjectives in the following: In some 
parts of India thirty peacocks may be seen together. 
They have beautiful green and gold feathers. Some 
sheep have black faces and some have white faces. 
Dear, patient, gentle, noble Nell was dead. Amidst the 
grassy graves I heard the dread north wind. 

[NoTf.— iSometimes the AdjecUve cornea ajler \i\i^^Qivau 
3 
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"Ex. 26.— The way was long, the wind was cold ; 
The minstrel was infirm and old. 

She had a rustic, woodland air ; 

And she was wildly clad ; 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair ; 

Her beauty made me glad. 

Ex. 27. — Put two Adjectives before each of the following Nouns^ 
and write them out : School, garden, winter, table-cloth, 
inkstand, mountain, day, sea, tree, playgroimd, desk. 

Ex. 28. — Make eight sentences^ each senterux^containirig a Noun 
(or Pronoun), a Verb^ and an Adjective, as : John has a 
little penknife. He broke his silver watch, 

Ex. 29. — Write out the Adjectives in the following : — 
The deep aflfections of the breast, 

That Heaven to living things imparts. 
Are not exclusively possessed 
By human hearts. 

A parrot from the Spanish main, 

Full young, and early caged, came o'er. 

With bright wings, to the bleak domain 
Of MuHa's shore. 

Ex. 30. — Write out the Adjectives in the following: — 
Two children stood at their father's gate, 

Two girls with golden hair ; 
And their eyes were bright, and their voices glad, 
Because the morn was fair. 



THE AKTICLE. 

6. Sometimes the letter a {an is used before 
a vowel) and the word the are called Adjectives. 

7. .4 (or an) is placed before a Noun to show 
that any one thing is meant, for instance, a 

Monsoj a book, means any iioise, au\| book^ 
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8. Before a vowel an is used. We do not 
say a orange> but an orange. 

9. In some few words h is not aspirated ; an 
is then uised, for instance, I saw him an 
hour ago. 

10. A (or an) is called the Indefinite 
Article. 

EXERCISE. 

Ex. 81. — Write out the following^ and put the Indefinite Article 
htfoT^ the Nouns : Give me — orange. I have — pen. 
It was — wet day. — stitch in time saves nine. — 
penny saved is — penny gained. Which will you have, 

— apple or — pear. I saw — ox feeding in a field — 
hour ago. 

11. When some particular person or thing is 
meant we use the before the Noun. The man, 
the knife, means some particular man, some 
particular knife pointed out. 

12. The is called a Definite Article, 
because it points out the thing definitely. 

EXERCISES. 

EIx. 32. — Write out the follotoing^ and put Definite Articles 
before the Nouns: — Emperor of Russia was killed. 

— boys at — top of — class work — hardest. — key 
of — house was left in — front door. — clock struck. 

— lightning flashed and lit up — whole sky. 

Ex. 33. — Classify the Articles as Definite and Indefinite in the 
follotoing : The boy gave the dog a bit of bread. An 
egg 13 oral A piece of paper waa tV^d^ Q\«t \Xia '^^ 
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The sun was shining. Where is the pen ? Give me a 
pen. An elephant is a useful animal. The cat caught 
a mouse. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES ON THE NOUN, VERB, 
PERSONAL PRONOUN, AND ADJECTIVE. 

Write out the Nouns, Verbs, Personal Pronouns, and Adjectives 
in thefoUovdng sentences, as below. 



Nouns. 


Verbs. 


Personal Pronouns. 


Adjectives. 











Ex 34. — My monkey was a beautiful little animal with tiny 
delicate hands, but it was mischievous, as a great many 
boys and girls are. Small hares are found in hot parts 
of the world. The brown hare is common in England. 
Hares have many enemies. 

Ex. 35. — One day Fred was working in his little garden. 
His friend came to see him. A gentleman engaged a 
servant to work on his large farm. Ostriches inhabit 
the sandy deserts. They roam over the arid plains of 
Arabia and Africa. Their food are the tops of shrubby 
plants, seeds, and grain. When the ostrich is young its 
flesh is very good to eat. 

Ex. 36. — ^A widow lived with her two daughters in great 

poverty. An ill-fated cat one day fell into the hands 

of some young ruffians. They stoned their victim; 

they struck it with a stick, and threw it into a pool of 

dirtjr water. Boys and girls should be in time. A 

jk- late boy ia often a lazy boy. 
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Ex. 37. — Look here, and see my new kite. It will fly a great 
height George Stevenson made the firRt railway. Ho 
was bom one hundred years ago. He was a poor man, 
but he was steady and industrious. The little boy fell 
on a sharp stone. He cut himseli 



Chapter IV. 

THE ADVERB. 

1. We have seen that Adjectives are used 
with Nouns to describe them. So Adjectives 
are said to qualify Nouns. 

2. In the same way you will find another 
kind of word used with the Verb to describe it. 

3. Look at the following sentence : He walks 
quickly. Here is a word used with the Verb 
walksy which word tells us how he walked. 
The word quickly is added to walks. Such 
words used with Verbs are called Adverbs. 

4. An Adverb is a word used with a 
Verb to describe it. 

EXERCISE. 

Ex. 38. — Write oiU the words used with Verbs to describe them 
in the following sentences : He speaks softly. I am late. 
William acted boldly. The snow fell iio\^^\eaA^, X^Ni. 
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behaved cowardly. He writes beautifully. Tread 
carefully. The bells rang merrily. John came yester- 
day. He walks lazily. 

5. Take another sentence : The boy is very 
thirsty. Of course you know thirsty is an 
Adjective here ; but look at the word very. It 
seems to be used with the Adjective and not 
with the Verb. So you will find some Adverbs 
used with Adjectives. 

6. My hat is too large. Here, again, the 
Adverb too is used with the Adjective large. 

7. We have already noticed that Adverbs 
are used with Verbs ; we now see they are used 
with Adjectives. When a word is used with 
another word in this way it is said to modify it. 
In the sentences above the word very modifies 
thirsty, and the word too modifies large. 

8. Now, words that modify Adjectives in this 
way are Adverbs. 

9. An Adverb is a word that modifies an 
Adjective. 

EXERCISES- 

Ex. 39. — Write out the follomng, and underline the Adverbs: 
It is very wet. You are exceedingly kind. Rind words 
do more good than harsh ones. I cannot be quite idle. 
The ant is a very clever insect. Your exercise is not 
thoroughly good. It is almost two years since I saw 
j^oih Yoar book is much less than mine. She was 
extremely sleepy. 
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Ex. 40. — Write out six aenien^ces containing Adverbs that 
modify Adjectives. 

10. Once more let us look at a third kind of 
Adverb. 

Come verp frequently. 

In this sentence you know frequently is an 
Adverb, because it modifies the Verb. You 
could say, Come frequently. But what is very? 
You could not say, Come very. This shows you 
that very is used with the Adverb frequently. 
And because it is used with an Adverb 
in this way, or, as we should say, because it 
modifies the Adverb, the word very is itself an 
Adverb. 

11. Words that modify Adverbs are them- 
selves Adverbs. 

12. An Adverb is a word that modifies 
another Adverb. 

EXERCISES. 

Ex. 41. — Write out and underline the Adverbs that modify 
other Adverbs in the following sentences : They set off 
early yesterday. He spoke very earnestly. Come to 
see me more frequently. William's coat wore quickly 
away. Consider very carefully what you are about 
He treated us very kindly. 

Ex. 42. — Write out six sentences from pour reading booh 
containing Adverbs that modify other Adverh^^ 
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Full Definition of the Adverb. 

13. An Adverb is a word that modifies 
a Verb, an Adjective, or another Adverb. 

14. You may notice three things about 
Adverbs. Adverbs generally show us how^ 
wherty or where anything is done, eg. : — 

He writes well. How? 
Come presently. When ? 
He lives here. Where ? 

[Note. — 1. Many Adverbs end in ly. 2. Adverbs can be placed in 

different positions in a sentence.] 

EXERCISES. 

Ex. 43. — Write out the Adverbs in the JoUomng sentences, and 
say whaf' part of speech each Adverb modifies : The bells 
rang merrily. Towns in Yorkshire are chiefly famous 
for the manufacture of woollen goods. I will see you 
again. I am very glad to see you. Your father went 
out early. I am quite hot. Go away. He looked 
quite surprised. Speak again. 

Ex. 44. — Write out the Adverbs in the follovnng, and say what 
word each modifies : When the ground is tolerably even 
it is easy to walk. He considered the subject seriously. 
It is not always easy to find what we want. Down 
came the storm. The bushes that skirted the shore 
now seemed to rush past with the velocity of lightning. 
Suddenly a storm arose ! When the sermon was 
finished the knight walked down from his seat 
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Ex. 45, — Work the following like Ex. 44 : — 

Thou wert out betimes, thou busy, busy be« 1 

When abroad I took my early way, 
Before the cow from her resting place 
Had risen up, and left her trace 

On the meadow with dew so gray, 
I saw thee, thou busy, busy bee 1 

Ex. 46. — Work the folloioing like Ex, 44: The nest of the 
skylark is always placed on the ground, and generally 
in some sheltered place. It is very well concealed. 
The food of the lark consists chiefly of various kinds ol 
grubs, which it finds on the ground easily. As it rises 
higher and higher in the clouds its song becomes fainter 
and fainter. 

Ex. 47. — Work the following like Ex, 44 : — 
Up rose old Barbara Fritchie then, 
Bow'd with her fourscore years and ten ; 
Bravest of all in Frederick Town, 
She took up the flag the men hauled down. 

In her attic window the stafl* she set. 
To show that one heart was lojwil yet ; 
Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 

15. Some Adverbs are formed of two oi 
.three words — ^they may be called Compound 
Adverbs. 

16. Here is a Kst of some of these: topsy- 
turvey, helter-skelter, pell-mell, upside-down, head- 
over-heels, hy-and-hy, now and then, inside-out, of 
course, at once, at present, &c. 
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EXERCISE. 

Ex. 48. — Write out the Compound Adverbs in the following 
I will come and see you by-and-by. He ran pell-mell 
down the hilL Tou have turned my desk inside-out. 
At present we will do our work ; we will play afterwards. 
Of course you cannot do it that way. Now imitate ma 
John turned on me at once, and complained of my 
conduct. The lioness has left the menagerie and is at 
large. He turned head-over-heels. 



DEFINITIONS. 

1. A Noun is the name of any person, animal, 
place, thing, or idea. 

2. A Verb is a word that tells what a Noun 
does, what is done to a No\m, or in what state 
the Noim is. 

3. A Pronoun is a word used fiwr a Noun. A 
Personal Pronoun stands for a person or a thing. 

4. An Adjective is a word used with a Noun 
to describe it. A (on) and the are Articles. 

5. An Adverb is a word that modifies a Verb, 
or an Adjective, or another Adverb. An Adverb 
generally shows how^ whefif or wher0 anything is 
done. 
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EXERCISES. 

In the fcXLofwing exercises write <mt the Ncmns^ 

Proncwis, Adjectives, and Adverbs, 



Verbs, 



Kouns. 


Verbs. 


Pronouii& 


Adjectives. 


Adyerbs. 













Ex. 49. — ^The Scotch are a shrewd, industrious people. With 
a soil not naturally fertile, they are generally considered 
good farmers. When a Scotchman emigrates to another 
country he hopes to return to his native home before he 
die& Glasgow is the largest town of Scotland. It is a 
seat of the linen manufacture. 

Ex. 50. — ^Edinburgh is, however, the capital of the country. 
It contains a University, and it has many fine buildings. 
Shipbuilding is carried on very largely on the banks of 
the River Clyde, near its mouth. Mountains are 
nnmerous. Ben Nevis is the chief summit, and is the 
highest in the British Island& 

Ex. 51. — Ireland is a comparatively flat country. Its 
mountains are found generally near the coast It has 
many large loughs or lakes ; and a great part of the 
land is not drained. The chief river is the Shannon. 
Bogs are numerous. The climate is much more humid 
than that of England. The people are generally witty 
and sprightly ; but, imfortunately, they are not remark- 
able for industry. 

Ex. 52. — ^Although coal is found in many parts it is not 
obtained, chiefly because it is poor in quality and small 
in quantity. Dublin, being the capital, is, consequently, 
a centre of wealth and luxury. Belfast is an important 
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city. Cork exports butter, live-stock, and meat 
preserved in hermetically sealed tins. 

Ex. 53. — England is larger than Scotland or Ireland. It is 
also more populous and more wealthy. Cities, towns, 
and villages are scattered over the face of the country. 
Its rive^ a^ very important, and with the help^f 
canals and railroads form a network of communication 
throughout the land. London is the most thickly 
peopled city in the world. It is also the most wealthy 
city. 

Ex. 64. — Formerly, the county towns were the only im- 
portant centres of the law courts, but now assizes are 
held in other towns which have become more important 
because of their manufactures. The climate of England 
is very variable. Most rain falls on the west coast. 
Its soil is generally fertile, but it grows only a small 
portion of the food necessary to feed its vart population. 

MODEL FOR PARSING, 
Parse : John bought a ball yesterday. He loves play. 



John 

bought 

a 


Proper Noun. 
Verb (priucipal). 
Article. 


ball 


Common Noun. 


yesterday. 
He 


Adverb, used with bought. 
Personal Pronoun. 


loves 


Verb. 


play. 


Abstract Noun. 



Ex. 55. — Pa/Tie the words, in italics, like the above, 

A 

The storm came on before its tim>e, 
She wandered up and dovm. 

And many a hiU did LvLcy dimh, 
B\xt tievcr reached tTie toion. 
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El. 56.—Tke hone u m mMt 
couTogttma of <mr damtdk 




Ex. 57.— At lUaf-imak on a UQ CA<y wbmd^ 

That OKHaoktd ike moor ; 
And tkaux tkeg mwOe bridge of wood 
A fuHomg firam tkeir door. 



£z. 58. — The ofd it a night Urd. He detpe dujiDgthe daf. Hie choeem 
retreat ii the roofot a bam, or a church ttee;ple. There he stagt and 
watehet. 



Ex. 59.— We taw the jfettow waU-Jlower «»m 

Upon a mouldering castle wall. 
And tJien we watched the butjf rookt 
Among the andaU elvi4rees talk 



Ex. 60. — ^Near the churchyard gate stands a poor-box, fastened to a post 
by iron handsj and secured by a padlock with a sloping wooden roof 
to keep off the rain. 



Ex. 61. — ^The women carry psalm-hooJcs in their hands, wrapped in silk 
handkerchiefs, and listen devoutly to the good man's words. 



H 

Ex. 62. — ^And ruyus the Northern liights begin to bum, faintly at first, 
like sunbeams playing in the waters of the blue sea. Then a sojt 
crimson glow tinges the heavens* 
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Ex. 63. — ^The sun doa not id ^Si ten o*doek at mghi, and the children 
are at jplay in the streets an hour later. Mow beaiU{ful is the 
tummer night 1 — ^Lqngfkllow. 



Ex. 64. — ^Towards evening it grew suddenly dark, and Tom looked up 
and taw a blanket of Uodb clouds lying right across the valley, 
above his head. 



Ex. 65. — The rain came doton by hucketfuls, and the hail hammered like 
shot on the stream, and churned it into foam. 



Ex. 66. — In summer it is difficult to select flowers to speak about, thet^ 
are so abundant. As we walk along the blue-eyed speedwell greets 
us from the roadside, and the red-coated raggtd-robin nods to us 
from the marsh. 

M 

Ex. 67. — We had ^ very pleasant ride between fresh green hedges and 
along winding lanes that were just beginning to ^e< a little shady. 
Babbits scampered across the road ; and we saw a hedgehog on the 
side of a ditch under a dump of dock-leaves. 

N 

G^ 68.— Stall the foxglove* s crimson leU, 

And the fern-leaves in the dell. 
Autumn* s parting beauty teU, — Mrs. Hawtbet. 



Ex. 69.-^ "Tis the voice of the sluggard ; I heard him complain, 
** You have waked me too soon, I must alimiber again. 



Ex. 70.— Look from the ancient mountains down, 

My noble English boy ! 
Thy country's fields around thee gleam 
In sunshine and in joy. — Mrs. Hkmans. 



i» 
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Ex. 71* — The curfew tolls the hndl of partmg day. 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea. 
The ploughman homeward plods kis weary way, 
And leava the world to darkneti and to me, — Grat. 



Bz. 72.— • The twilight is tad and eloud'y, 

The wind &2oiff« wild and /ree, 
And, like the wings of tea-birds, 
Flash the white capt of the sea. — Longfellow. 



Ex. 73.— In garden plott the children play, 

The fieldt the labourers tiU, 
And /bitfef atond on either hand. 
And tAotf descendest still. 



Ex. 74.— ' A thing of deatc^y t« a joy for ever : 

Its loveliness increases ; it wUl never 
Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 
A Innoer quiet for us.— John Keats. 

U 

Ex. 75.— At this the father raised his hook. 

And snapped & fagot band ; 
JBe plied his work, and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. — ^Wobdsworth. 



Ex. 76.— The moonlight is a ^en<^ thing, 

Which through the mndow gleams 
Upon the snowy pillow, where 
The happy infant dreams, — ^Mrs. Haweesworth. 

W 

Ex. 77.— If fortune with a smiling face 

Strew roses on our way, 
When should we stoop to pick them up f 
To-day, my friend, to-day.— C. Mackat. 
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Ex. 78.— John Gilpin at his horses side 

Seized f cat iheflovfing mane, 
And up he got in haste to ride, 
But soon came dovm again. — COWFEB, 



Ex. 79.— It was the schooner Eespenu, 
That sailed the wintry sea ; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter, 
To bear him company, — Longfellow. 



Ex. 80.— Summer eve is gone and passed, 

Summer dew is faUing fast ; 
I have wandered all the day, 
Do not bid wa farther stray. — ScOTT. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE PREPOSITION. 

1. You will have noticed there are some words — generally 
little words — that relate other words to each otheiv 

The cat on the rug» 
The word on shows the relation that cat hears to rug. It is a Preposition. 

2. A Preposition shows the relation between a Noun 
and a Noun. 

He went into the house. 

Here the word into shows the relation heti^een the Verb went and the 
Noun house, 

3. A Preposition shows the relation between a Verb 
and a Noun. 

He is diligent in his class. 

4 Here the word tn shows the relation between the 
Adjective diligent and the Noun doss. 

5. So we see a Preposition may show the relation 
between a Noun and a Noun, or between a Verb and 
a Noun, or between an Adjective and a Noun. 

Ex. 1. — Write out the Prepositions in the following sentences^ and say to 
which of the three classes each Preposition belongs : A man with a 
dog went into the field. He went before the dog. They soon came 
to the place where the sheep were feeding. He rode over the hill, 
and soon came to the church, and the cottage by the brook. The 
Cta,t is on the rug before the fire. That boy is quick in his work 
4 
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Ex. 2. — Write out the following sentences, and insert suitable Pre- 
positions : He lay — the ungathered rice. I will go — your leave. 
There was no sound — the house. He staid — the town — the 
morning. It is right that we should be diligent — our work. The 
dog ran — the orchard, jimiped — the fence, and ran — the street. 
Will you come — my parlour, said the spider — the fly. 

Ex. 3. — Parse the Prepositions in Ex, 2fuUy as you did in Ex, 1. 



6. The chief Prepositions are as follows : — 



1. About 

2. Above 

3. Across 

4. After 

5. Against 

6. Along 

7. Amid 

8. Amidst 

9. Among 

10. Amongst 

11. Around 



12. At 

13. Before 

14. Behind 


23. During 

24. For 
26. From 


34. Through 
36. Throughout 
36. To 


15. Below 


26. In 


37. Towards 


16. Beneath 

17. Beside 


27. Into 

28. Inside 


38. Upward 

39. Under 


18. Between 


29. Near 


40. Up 


19. Beyond 

20. By 


30. Of 

31. On 


41. Upon 

42. With 


21. Concerning 

22. Down 


32. Over 

33. Outside 


43. Within 

44. Without 



7. A Preposition shows the relation between a 
Noun (or Pronqun) and some other word in the 
sentence. 

8. A Preposition always governs the Noun following it in 
the Objective Case, 

Ex. 4. — Write ovt the Prepositions in the following sentences, and show 
what words each Preposition shows the relation between : There was 
once a farmer who had a large field of com. He felt sad to see it 
begin to wither and droop for want of rain. He depended on this 
field for the support of his family. He went out every day to see 
if there was any hope of rain. 



Ex. 5. — Insert suitable Prepositions, and write out : The bird flew 

a tree. John sat — a stone, and listened — its song. — the moor 
there came a strange sound. He looked — the cottage, and found 
the old lady Bitting — a chair — the fire. — the clouds the 
balloon aecended — its occupant. 
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John 

jumped 
over 
the 
fence 



MODEL FOB PABSINQ. 

Proper Noun, Singular K., Masculine Q., NominatiYe Case to 
the Verb jumped 

Verb. 

Preposition, showing the relation between ^'umpet2 and/mce. 

Definite Article. 

Common Noun, Singular N., Neuter Gander, Objective Case 
governed by the Preposition over. 



Ex. 6. — Parse the foUowing sentences as above : He spoke to his sister. 
The man walked across the roouL Come into the garden. Be at 
school in time. Run for your life. 

Ex. 7. — Work the foUowing exercises like the above : Sit beside your 
brother. Richard went into the city with his bag over his shoulder. 

Ex. 8. — ^Tom jumped over the wall of the garden. The bees were in 
their hives. They had been flitting from flower to flower. 



CHAPTER IL 

THE CONJUNCTION. 

1. There are some words that only join the different parts 
of a sentence. 

John and James went home. 

Here the word and is used instead of saying — "John went home,'* 
'' James went home." 

I know that you are here. 

The word that joins the two sentences " I know,'* and "you are here.'* 

2. "Words that join sentences are called Coi\junc- 
tions. 

3. Note: Sometimes Conjimctions appear to join words 
together — in fact they do so sometimes — e.g., ^* a bUak atwi 
white Bc&r£'' 
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Ex. 9. — Write out the Conjunctions in the following sentences : Mary and 
I were there. I will come if you wish me. You will neither go 
nor stay. Henry could do his work, but he was idle. I am sure 
that you will succeed because you are industrious. Seals live on 
fish and eat a great quantity of theuL Beavers not only have strong 
teeth but they know how to use them. Will you play with us or 
go home ! I will play with you though I have veiy little time, for 
I must be at home soon. 

Ex. 10. — Insert Conjunctions in the following : I will go with you — you 
will allow me. Will you have this book — that ? Havens are not 
often seen in England — they are common in Scotland. Gk>ld is 
heavier — silver. William was trusted — he was honest — straight- 
forward. The bird sang — he rose towards the sky. That boy can 
— work — play — he is unwelL 

[NoTS. — Sometimes the Conjunction comes at the heginniing of a sentenoo, e.g,. 
If we leave, you follow us.] 

Ex. 11. — Write out the Conjunctions in the f (Mowing: Though He slay 
me yet will I trust in Him. And Job prayed to God. Either you 
or I must leave at once. Notwithstanding your request I must 
obey my father. Since you are so kind, I will come and see you 
another time. John worked his sum wrongly although he knew 
how to do it. Whether I go or not is of little importance to me. 

4. A Coi^junction is a word that joins sentences, 
and sometimes words. 

It is easy to tell the difference between a Preposition and a Conjunction. 

5. A Preposition shows the relation between words, and 
governs a Noun in the Objective Case. 

6. A Conjunction simply JotTw sentences (or words). The 
word Conjunction means b, joiner. 

The chief Conjunctions are : and, although, but, both, because, either, 
except, for, however, neither, nor, notwithstanding, or, save, though, 
that, therefore, unless, yet. 

Ex.. 12. — "Parse the Prepositions and Conjunctions in the following 
sentences : Mary and Jane will stay with their uncle. During the 
shipwreck all were drowned save one. He fell against a stone and 
hurt himself because he was in a hurry. Unless you are industrious 
you will not succeed with your work. 

Ex. 13. — Work the following exercise like the above: Boys and girls 
should always try and be in time at schooL Yet they are some- 
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times late beoauae they loiter on the road. Both my brother and I 
went to the seaside, although the day was wet for us. The ship 
was in danger, for it had struck on the rocks. However, the tide 
righted her, and she was saved. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE INTEEJECTION. 

1. There are some words which cannot be classed with 
any of the kinds we have mentioned. Indeed, they do not 
rightly belong to our Farts of Speech^ because we can talk 
correctly without using them. They express sudden emotion 
of any kind, whether of pleasure or of pain. 

2. Such words and sounds as 0/ Alas/ Hurrah t are 
called Interjections. 

3. The chief Interjections are : Ah / Adieu I Alas / Bravo / 
Fief Hal Hark! Hurrah! Hallo/ Lot 0! Oh! Fshaw ! 

4. An Inteijection is a word or sound used to 
express any sudden emotion of the mind. 

Ex. 14. — Write out the Interjections in the following : Hark ! Did ye not 
hear it ? 1 sir, what a sight. Hurrah ! for good old England. 
Oh ! what a beautiful book. Alas ! what shall I do ? Bravo 1 boys, 
work away. Pshaw ! don't tell me nunaense. 

EXERCISES ON THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

Parse the words in the following exercises as fully as you can .*— 

Ex. 15. — ^A great number of the inhabitants of India are engaged in 
agriculture. They live on the grain they grow till drought brings 
famine. 

Ex. 16. — The " black soil " country of India is very rich, but before it is 
cultivated it has a bare, scrubby look. The feeding of cattle is 
difficult because of a want of pasture. 

Ex. 17. — India is badly provided with useful animals, but it contains 
. numbers of wild ones. Among these are some which have been 
tamed, such as the camel and leopard. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE VERB : Two Kinds. 

1. Notice the difference between the Verbs in the following 
sentences : — 

1. The dog harks. 

2. The carpenter makes a chair. 

In the^r«^ sentence you do not want any word after barks to finish the 
sentence. 

But in the second sentence you do want a word to complete the sentence. 
For if you say, the carpenter makes, and do not use any other 
word, you see at once the sense is not complete. Tou want some- 
thing to finish it. That something is called the object. 

The carpenter makes a chair. In this sentence the word chair is called 
the object. 

2. So there are two kinds of Verbs : — 

3 (a). A Verb that requires an object is called a 
Transitive Verb, e,g, : — 

The farmer ploughed a field. 

4 (6). A Verb that does not require an object, but 
is complete of itself, is called an Intransitive Verb. 

Ex. 18. — Write out in two columns the Transitive and Intransitive 
Verbs : John cut a stick. The tree felL Mary bought an apple. 
The cow gives milk. Boys run. The frog jumps. Harry made a 
kite. The dog frightened the cat. The wind blows. Lions roar. 
The horse eats hay. James has a slate. He felL He read a book. 

Ex. 19. — Before each of the following Verbs put a Noun, and if the Verb 
is Transitive, acid an object : Run, play, bought, sold, spoke, lit, 
wrote, strikes, grows, make, bums, laugfa^ sings, learned. 



•^ 



THE VERB : Two Classes. 

Verba are divided into two olaaaea. 
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2. Most Verbs 


form 


their 


Past 


Tense 


and 


PCU9 


Participle by adding d, < 


or ed, or t; as: — 






FramU 




POMt. 




PoMt PaHicipU, 




love 




loved 




loved 






bum 




burnt 




burnt 







3. These are called Regrular (or Weak) Verbs. 

4. Some Verbs form their PcuEit Tense and Past 
Participle by a ohajifire in the vowel ; as ; — 

Promt, Pott, PaU Participle, 

find found found 

speak spoke spoken 

5. These are called Irregrular (or Strong) Verbs. 

Ex. 20. — Parse the Verba as fully as ifou cdn : Mary has a lamb. The 
general won the battle. The fire bums. He is speaking. The 
man has built a house. The cat mews. John will write a copy. 
William may come. The bee makes honey. I can speak. 



THE VERB : Inflexion. 

The word inflexion means change. The Verb has several 
changes of form. Thus the Verb speak becomes spoke^ spoken, 

1.-VO10B. 

1. We have already seen that the Verb says what anything 
does, or what is done to anything. 

William bought a slate. 

A slate was bought by William. 

In the first sentence, bought asserts what William did ; the Verb bought 

is said to be in the Active Voice. 
In the second sentence, was bought was something done to the slate ; the 

Verb was bought is said to be in the Passive Voice. 

2. "When we wish to say what anythin&r does we 
use the Active Voice. 

3. "When we wish to say what is done to anythin&r 
we use the Passive Voice. 

NoTK. — ^The Passive Voice is formed by adding some v^^^^ ^'^'^^^ '"''*«* 
be " fam, is, are, was, were, hoe bunj along with the Paaai^ft "P«tV\s^^<^» 
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Ex. 21. — Change the following Active Verbs into Passive Verbs : ICaiy 
plajB the piano. The wind broke the door. Wellington defeated 
Napoleon. The Scotchman sang a song. Peter bought a whistle. 
I heard a noif>e. The husbandman gathers his hay. Bees make 
honey. The photographer took my portrait. The bricklayers 
dimb the building. 

Ex. 22. — Change the following Passive Verbs into Active: The tiger 
was killed by the elephant. The army was seen by the enemy. 
The man was disabled by the accident. The boys are taught by 
the master. A pencil was bought by James. The house was built 
by John. Maize is grown in the United States. The ocean was 
crossed by Columbus. 

Ex. 23. — Parse the Verbs, and state whether Transitive or Intransitive, 
Active or Passive: I heard the nightingale. The climate depends 
on the rainfall. Malta is ruled by an English Qovemor. The man 
has sold his house. Listen to me. 

2.-TIMErOR TENSE, 

1. Perhaps you have noticed that the same Verb is often 

changed in its form to express at what time anything was 

done. 

John writes a copy. 
John tvrote a copy. 

2. Here you have the same Verb unite in two forms. The 
first, as you know, means that John is in the act of writmg a 
copy, and the second that the copy is ahready written. 

Writes means Time Present. 
Wrote „ ,t Past. 

3. Time is called Tense in Grammar. 

Ex. 24. — Write out the following, and opposite each Verb put the Tense : 
Jump, bit, sprang, think, thought, swim, live, ran, work, speak, 
moved,wa^, rode, sweep, make, lift, sang, draw, awoke, sing, see, saw. 

Ex. 26. — Write out the Past Tenses of the following Verbs: Swim, 
speak, live, jump, sing, ride, walk, make, see, think. 

4. Besides Time Present, and Time Past, we sometimea 
speak or write of things that will be done at Bome future time. 

5. The Present is time now ; the Past is time gone hy ; we 
must have a time to express that which is to come. This is 

oalJed the Future. 
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6. The Future Tense is made by using toiU or shall before 
the chief Verbs. 

7, WUl and shall, as you know, are helping Verbs, e,g. :— 

John will write a copy. 

There are three Tenses— Present, Past, and Pnture. 

Ex. 26. — Make the following into Verba of the Future Tense, and form 
them into sentences : Speak, spin, live, write, run, come, teach, look, 
throw. 

Ex. 27. — Separats the Verbs in the following sentences into three columns^ 
thus : — 



Present 


Past 


Future 


SeUs 


Bought 


WillBpeak 



The man bought a horse. He sells tea. William will speak to you. 
I hope he will succeed. The swan is a swimming bird. Figs are 
the fruit of a tree. Dick rode a little pony. I will come and see 
your pony. A bird sang in a tune. The dog ran after the cat and 
frightened it. I will not tease the cat. I am a good boy. Cats 
love to catch mice. Two swallows built their nest over the window. 
Afterwards the birds will fly. 

3-MOOD. 

1. The word mood means manner or m^ode. There are 
different m^es of using the Verb. Let us look at a few. 

(a) When the Verb simply states a fact or makes a direct statement, as 

Boys run, it is said to be in the Indicative Mood. 
(h) When the Verb expresses a command or a request, as JiunI it is said 

to be in the Imperative Mood. 

(ej When the Verb is used to express uncertainty, or when it depends 
on another Verb, as If you run I will go with you, it is said to be in 
the Conditional Mood. Sometimes this is caXLed the Subjunc- 
tiTS Mood. 

(d) When the Verb expresses the power to do a thing, as I can run, it is 

md to be in the Potential MOOd. 

The AoziliarY Verbtt^^i^ to form the Potential Hood are mayj might, 
can, could, mus^'should, would. 
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(e) When the Verb shows simply an action, and has no Nominative (or 
Subject) and makes no statement^ as To run^ it is said to be in the 

Infinitive Mood. 

Bx. 28. — Write out the Moods of the Verbs in the following : Heat melts 
snow. Go home to your mother. I can see you. Speak little, 
hear much. If you learn your lesson quickly you may have a play. 
It was a pleasant sight to see the boys in schooL Tou must speak 
louder. Empty barrels make the most noise. "Speak, father/' 
once again he cried, " if I may yet be gone ; " and but the booming 
shots replied, and fast the flames rolled on. 

Ex. 29. — Write out the following Verbs in all their Moods : think, jump, 
play. 

4.-NUMBBR. 

5.-PBRSON. 

1. When the Noun, or Pronoun, is in the Singular Number, 
the Verb is in the Singrular Number, as The boy runs ; he 
walks, 

2. When the Noun, or Pronoun, is in the Plural Number, 
the Verb is in the Plural Number, as Boys run ; they run. 

Notice that the Verb is changed to form the Plural 

3. When a Verb is used with the first person, or the person 
speaking, as I work, it is said to be of the First Person. 

4. When a Verb is used with the second person, or the 
person spoken to, as thou workest, you work, it is said to be 
of the Second Person. 

5. When a Verb is used with the third person, or the 
person spoken of, as he iwrks, they work, it is said to be of 
the Third Person. 

Ex. 80. — Write out the Verbs in the following y and give their Number 
and Person: Bees make honey. They are industrious. Oome to 
your work. We came soon. I will not go. You arrived late. 
They struck us, and ran away. The hunter rode a fine horse. The 
dock strikes three. The boy stood on the burning deck. 

EXERCISES ON THE VERB. 

Parse the Verbs^ giving the Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and Person, 
JSx. 31. — He was a good boy. The rat ran into its hole. I must catch it 
if loan. Then I will learn my lesBon, &^^Q«k« I heard the roar 
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of the 8e& A yictoiy was achieved by the army. To walk is a 
good exercise. 

Ex. 82. — If you have any task to do, do it. Tame rabbits were kept by 
James. I am not able to move it. They hare disappointed us. I 
had hoped to have seen him. I would not act in thickt way. 

Ex. 88. — If you look at the map of South Africa, you will find the 
Orange River. Pay attention. The leaves of some palms are used 
for writing upon. John had found his pen when you spoke. 



THE PARTICIPLE. 

1. Sometimes a word that looks very much like a Verb is 
used almost like an Adjective. lu the sentence, ^'So speaking, 
he went away," the word speaking is not a Verb, nor an 
Adjective— we call it a Participle. 

2. Again, "We saw you reading a book." Here the word 
reading is a Participle, and governs book in the Objective 
Case. 

3. The Present Partioiple ends in ingr, and is in 
the Active Voice, whether Transitive or Intransitive. 

4. The Past Participle ends in d, ed, t, or n, and 
is sometinies in the Active, and sometimes in the 
Passive Voice. 

5. The boy whilst playing felL In this sentence the word 
playing is a Participle. 

6. But suppose we say, Playing is good for boys, the word 
used is almost like a Noun, therefore we call it a Verbal 
Noun. In this respect it differs from a Participle, which is 
a Verbal Adjective, 

Ex. 84. — Classify the Participles in the following as Present or Past : 
The man passing that way saw him. Astonished at the sight, he 
ran away. Whilst jumping over the fence he broke £b le^. 
Wishing to visit the place, I went over. I intend building a house, 
and appointing you my architect. Journeying from pla^ to place 
he saw the onatoma of the people. 
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Ex. 35. — Diftingnish between the ParticipUs and Verhai Ntmms in the 
following : We oould not preyent his gcnDg. Thus speakings he 
left me. He went roniiiiig quickly past. I saw a boy beadog a 
poor donkey. Intending to Teprove him, I went np to lum. WhUst 
riding on the top of the coach, I ooold aee the whole ooontiy. Tour 
•topping here will nun na. Seeing is belicTing. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE NOUN: Inflexion. 

1.-NUMBBR 

1. As yoa come to examine words you will find they often 
undergo changea This change is called InJUxioTu 

2. The word hook stands for one book, slate for one slate. 
A Noun that stands for one person or thing is said to be in 
the Sin^rukur Number. The words hook and slate are in 
the Singular Number. 

3. But hoohs^ slates stand for iv>o or any number of books 
or slates. A Noun that stands for more than one person or 
thing is said to be in the Plural Number. The words 
hooks, slates are in the Plural Number. 

4. Notice how the plural is formed. Most Nouns form 
their plural by adding s to the singular. But some add es 
to the singular, as brush, brushes; churchy churches, 

5. Again, Nouns that end in «, sh, ch, x, and o, take es, as 
glass, glasses; dish, dishes; bunch, bunches; fox, foxes; potato, 
potatoes, 

6. Many Nouns ending in / or fe form their plural by 
changing/ or /« into ves, as cidf, calves ; wolf, wolves. 

T, Nouna ending in y, with a consonant before the y, form 
tboir plural by cbanging the y into i©B, qa pon^^ ponies 
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8. A few Nouns form their plural by adding en, as ox^ 
oxen; chUd^ children, 

9. Sometimes the^ vowel is quite changed, as mouse, 
mice; tooth, teeth, 

10. Some Nouns have the same plural as singular, as 
sheep, deer, 

11. A few are plural only in form, and have no singular, 
as spectadeSy scissors, tongs, bellows, 

Ex. 36. — Write out thepluraU of the foUowing Nouns : Trousers, penny, 
ship, brother, fire, box, lady, chimney, table, day, brother, baby, 
knife, tray, glass, pincers, ink, hearthrug, mouse. 

2.-GBNDBR. 

1. All persons and animals are divided into two classes, 
Male and Female. 

John, ox are the names of males. 
Jane, cow are the names of females. 

2. The names of males are called Masculine. 

3. The names^of /(5ma/e« are called Feminine. 

4. This form of the Noun is called Gtender. There are 
thus two Genders — ^Masculine and Feminine. 

5. But things without life are said to belong to neither 
Gender, or Neuter, such as pen, slate, 

6. Sometimes a Noun is either Masculine or Feminine, as 
cousin ; we then say it is of the Common Gender, because 
it is common to both. 

Ex. 87. — Write out the following, and opposite the Oender of the Noun : 
Ink, Waterloo, Wellington, book, Joan of Arc, table-cloth, grocer, 
Sarah, parent, clock, bird, nun, tiger, lioness, uncle, horse, bread, 
girl, Boston, hen, Mary, boy, floor. 

7. Now, let us notice the difference between Masculine and 
and Feminine Nouns, 
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(a) Sometimes the ending of the Masculine Noun is altered to form the 
Feminine : — 

By adding ess, as, author^ authoress, 
fy triz )) exectttor, executrix, 

M ino n hero, heroine. 



(h) Different words are used: — 



boy 
brother 


girl 
sister 


king 
man 


queen 
woman 


bull 


cow 


monk 


nun 


earl 
father 


countess 
mother 


son 
unde 


daughter 
aunt 


gentleman 
nephew 


lady 
niece 


wizard 
husband 


witch 
wife 


00 By putting 


another word before 
he-bear 


i: — 

she-bear 






man-servant 


woman-servant 






male-bird 


female-bird 





Ex. 38. — Write out the Feminines of the following: King, he-goat, 
shepherd, gentleman, duke, tiger, earl, husband, monk, boy, bachelor 
prophet, count, author, lad, bridegroom. 

Ex. 89. — Write out the Masculines of the following : Mamma, duck, pro- 
prietress, heroine, lady, shepherdess, bride, poetess, nun, niece, 
viscountess, songstress, wife, mistress, duchess. 

3.-0ASB. 

NOMINATIVE AND OBJBOTIVB OASES. 

1. The cat caught a mottse. 

In this sentence there are three parts. The action (caught) passes over 
from the subject (catj to the object (mouse), 

2. The srdiject of the Verb is said to be in the Nominative 
Oase. 

3. The object of the Verb is said to be in the 01:dective 
Oase. 

A Transitive Verb always requires an object. 

Ex. 40. — Parse the Nouns in the following sentences, and give their Cases: 
I?onieya eat hay. The horse draws a load. The servant made a 
JSra, WilUam writoB a copy. Qrocen sell su^^. Tom bought an 
The garden grows potatoes. 3ohii\oN«A\na iai^«c« 
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4. If a Pronoun is used instead of a Noun, you will notice 
it changes it% form according bo its use. You do not say / 
see he, but / see him; nor Me see him^ but / see him. Thus, 
a Pronoun in the Nominative Case has to be changed, or 
inflected^ to become the Objective Case, These changes you 
will find in the Lesson on Pronouns. 

Ex. 41. — Parse the Nouns and Pronouns in the following sentences, giving 
the Person, Number , Oender, and Case : Mary gave him a book. I 
saw the cathedral. You have a fine bag. The cow eats grass. 
Children leave schooL We met a dog. The bird sings a song. 
John made a kite. 

POSSESSIVE CASE. 

6. Besides the Nominative and Objective Cases, there is 
another which is easy to distinguish. 

John*8 hat. 

These two words show that the hat belongs to John. John has some- 
thing — a hat, 

6. When a Noun denotes possession it is said to be in the 
Possessive CaiSe. You may know the Possessive Case by 
its /arm. 

7. The Possessive Case Singular is formed by adding the 
letter s with the mark (') before it, e.g. : — 

Nominative Case : William. 
Possessive Case (Sing.) : William*s. 

8. The Possessive Case Plural is formed by adding 's to the 
Nominative Plural, and more commonly by adding ' after the 
Nominative Plural, e.g. : — 

Men's coats. 
Girls* dresses. 

Ex. 42. — Write out the Possessive Case Singular and the Possessive Case 
Plural of the following Nouns ^ and place suitable Nouns after them: 
Mary, horse, lion, city, town, sheep, child, father, man, woman. 

Ex. 43. — Tell the Case and Number of each of the following Nouns : 
Birds' nests. A boy's coat, The king's crown. The teachers* 
classes. Children's toys. John's cap, GirW i^\3a:^^QVMA» '^^^ 
girl's book. Men's thoughts. 
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EXERCISES ON THE THREE CASES. 

Ex. 44. — Parse the Nouns in the following: Shakspere wrote plays. 
Shakspere's works are highly valued. The tree yielded fruit* The 
8un*8 heat was great. Hannibal's army marched to victory. Birds' 
feathers are pretty. My father's <Unner is ready. We learn 
grammar. 

Ex. 45. — Work the following in the same way : Lucy has burned your 
old bonnet. The churdi*s tower overtops the surrounding trees. 
Horses' feet were heard. The cuckoo leaves England. Little strokes 
fell great oaks. The boys' playground is small. 



CHAPTER VI. 

KINDS OF ADJECTIVES. 

1. There are dififerent kinds of Adjectivea 

White paper. 
Oood books. 
Attentive children. 

Here the words white, good, attentive, describe the paper, the books, 
the children. They denote certain qualities possessed by these 
Nouns. 

2. Such Adjectives are called Adjectives of Quality. 

3. An Ac]jective which denotes the queility of a 
Noun is called an Adjective of Quality. 

Ex. 46. — St^ply Adjectives of Quality to the following Nouns : Brother, 
boy, people, man, day, fire, picture, school, map, potato, story, 
d^k, key, coal, bell, Bhop> street, sea, land. 

Ex. 47. — Write out the Adjectives of Quality in the following sentences: 
The loud wind blows. "White paper is used for printing. The 
smnll office has a large table. The hungry boy wants his dinner. 
Rich people do not want money. This is black ink. There goes a 
tall man. My hand is hanL What a soft ball you are playing 
with. Will you have my sweet pear I 
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4. Let us look at another kind of Adjective. Take two 
sentences : — 

Some books are expensive. 
Any boy may go. 

5. Here we express indefinite quantities — we do not say 
how many books ; we do not speak of any particular boy. 
But we mean quantities of some kind 

6. Such Adjectives are called Adjectives of Quantity. 

7. The Adjectives of Quantity are : Little, enough, 
any, many, some, all 

Ex. 48. — Supply Adjectives of Quantity to the following Nouns : Ships, 
people, meat, boys, food, Work, books, study, gas, clothes, fires, pens, 
cupboard, person. 

Ex. 49. — Write out the Adjectives of Quantity in the following sentences : 
They have enough water. Many people swam to the shore. Little 
food was to be bought during the famine. Any person may go. 
Some boys are very industrious ; all boys ard fond of play. All 
people came to hear him. 

8. Sometimes a definite number is used before the Noun. 

Five men. 
This is called an Adjective of Number. 

9. The Adjectives Of Numbet are : One, two, three, 
four, &c, 

[NoTB.— 1. Adjectives of Number are really Adjectives of Quantity. 2. If the 
Article a is called an adjective, it may be termed an Adjective of Number, for it 
means (me.] 

£z. 50. — Supply Adjectives of Number to the following Nouns: Mice, 
pen, boys, girls, world, cages, engine, class, seas, lakes, estate, 
papers, tales, woman, chapel, journey. 

lOw There are also some Adjectives that simply point out 
the I^ouns. 

This book. 
Each boy. 

11. These Adjectives are called Demonstrative Adjec- 
tives. The word Demonstrative means pointing out. 

5 ^-i 
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12. The Demonstrative Adjectives are as follows : This, 
that ; these, those ; yon ; same, such ; each, every ; former, 
latter. 

[Note.— If ikt is called an Adjective It may be termed a Distinguiahiiig 
Adjective. 

Ex. 51. — Supply Demonstrative Adjectives to the following Nouns: 
Inkstand, elephant, horses, dogs, window, landscape, hiUs, nation, 
feasts, articles, rain, fowls, men, census. 

TABLE OF ADJECTIVES. 

I. Adjectives of Quality, as white^ great, sweety poor, rich, strong, 

II. Adjectives of Quantity, as much, many, ally little, enough, any, 
some, 

III. Adjectives of Number, as one, ttoo, ten, third, fourth, 

TV. Demonstrative Adjectives, as this, that, these, those, yon, such, 
same, former, latter. 

Ex. 52. — In the following sentences classify the Adjectives as follows : — 

Adjectives — 



Quality. 


Quantity. 


Number. 


Demonstrative. 


Good. 


Much. 


Two. 


These. 



Such apples I have not seen for many days out of the old orchard. 
This man has seven wonderful stories to teU. That pretty book cost 
ten shillings. Yon mountain was covered with a white fog on the 
first day. The warm sun shone upon those glorious old hills. William 
has some pears in his two pockets. That clever boy is the third in 
his class. Give me eleven marbles. Any boy who has done his 
work may go. 

Ex, 53. — Classify the following Adjectives: Black, many, small, five, 
miserable, poor, some, all, any, high, low, sad, ten, thu, yon, windy, 
JlttJe, hungry, these, former, tlmraty, \ke&om'b^ Wiur^ each, four, 
those, wonderfuL 
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Ex. 64, — Insert suitable Adjectives in the following exercise, and write 
it out : — rivers in England are very — , and — rivers are very — . 
The river Thames is — hundred miles in length. It has — tribu- 
taries. — stream is the most — in England. On its waters float 
— vessels which sail to and from — parts of the world. The river 
Severn is more — in its course, and is consequently not so — . It 
is — miles in length. The scenery on the banks of — river is 
very — . 

Ex. 55. — Classify the Adjectives you have inserted in the above exercise. 

Ex. 56. — Classiftf the Adjectives in the following sentences : The piou^e 
has a smooth and glossy covering of soft grey fur. Two of its front 
teeth are long and fiat. Some kinds of mice, such as white mice, 
are kept in cages. The world is round like a balL Cut an orange 
into two parts ; each part will represent a hemisphere, or half a 
sphere. That tall man is a celebrated traveller. He has been 
through the Dark Continent. Few men have seen so many wonderiul 
sights. 



INFLEXION OR CHANGE OF ADJECTIVES. 

1. If we say, A large slate, we have one slate of a certain 
size in our minds. 

2. But suppose we find another slate larger in size than 
the one we have mentioned, we at once compare the two 
slates. That is called Comparison. 

3. A yet larger slate is brought by the side of the other 
two slates — now we have three slates to comp^e, and we 
say the last slate is the largest. 

4. Thus, there are three steps, or Three Degrees of 
Comparison :— 

large larger largest 

5. These three Degrees of Comparison are known imder 
three names : — 

(a) The Positive Degree, or the Adjective in its simple form, 
as black. 
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(h) The Comparative Degree is used when two thingB are com- 
pared, as olacker. 
The Comparative Degree is formed from the Positive by adding er, or r. 

(c) The Superlative Degree is used when more than two things are 
compared, as blackest. 

The Superktive Degree is formed from the Positive by adding est or st. 
6. Now let us compare the adjective ^n«. 



Positive 


Comparative 


Superlative 


Fine 


Finer 


Finest 



[NoTC— If an Adjective ends in y, change the y into i] 

Ex. 57. — Compare the following Adjective^ and put in a Table like the 
above : Sweet, white, strong, firm, happy, bright^ broad, deep, hot, 
weak, wide, dry, nice, red, rich, kind. 

Ex. 58. — Write out the Adjectives in the following sentences, and put 
them in columns like Ex. 57 : My hand is softer than yours. What 
a hard pencil you have, and your pen is the hardest in the class. 
Tom is busy feeding his rabbits. July is the hottest month of the 
year. Taste my sweet apple ; it is sweeter than yours. The 
streets of Paris are broader than those of London. That blacksmith 
is the strongest man in the village. 

7. Many Adjectives of two syllables or more than two 
syllables form their Comparative by placing more before the 
the Adjective ; and their Superlative by placing m>08t before 
the Adjective. 



Positive 


Comparative 


Superlative 


Beautiful 


More Beautiful 


Most Beautiful 



Ex« 69. — Compare the following Adjectives: Splendid, magnificent, 
remarkable, poweiful, excellent, delightful, intelligent^ rapid, 
-*— • ' iraJcome, pleasant, interesting. 
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8. But there are some Adjectives that do not form the 
Comparative and Superlative by either of the two ways you 
have had given. They are called Irregular Adjectives. 

9, So you must learn them by heart — or some of them. 



IRRBQULAR ADJECTIVES. 



Foeitiye 


Comparatiye 


Superlatiye 


Good 


Better 


Best 


Bad 


Worse 


Worst 


Much 


More 


Most 


Little 


Less 


Least 


Late 


Later 


Last 


Old 


J Older 
1 Elder 


) Oldest 
( Eldest 


Far 


Farther 


Farthest 



Ex. 60. — Write out the following Adjectives, and classify them : More, 
least, old, farther, most, eldest, worse, best, good, bad, better, 
farthest, oldest, worst, late, much, little, far, less, later, older. 

EXERCISES ON THE THREE WAYS OF COMPARING 

ADJECTIVES. 

Ex. 61. — Classify the Adjectives in the following sententes : You are the 
tidiest girl in the schooL Always have clean faces. Africa is a dry 
country. Mont Blanc is the highest mountain in Europe. The 
river Volga is longer than the Danube. We have had a pleasant 
day, and have been far happier than if we had been idle. That is 
the best boy in the school for careful work. He is a merry boy at 
play too, far merrier than those who are lazy. Solomon was the 
wisest man that ever lived. 

Ex. 62. — Supply suitable Adjectives to the following: Newcastle is 
— from London than Leeds. The — coal comes from the — 
town. Woollen goods are made at the — town. Glass is a — 
substance. It is — than wood, but it is not so — as iron. 
Write a — hand so that you may obtain a — number of marks. 
You should try and get — marks than you did — time. 
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|Ct 63. — Compart the following Adjectives: Swift» charming, good, fine, 
splendid, late^ magnificent, bad, dear, much, modest, far, round. 



CHAPTER TIL 

THE PERSONAL PRONOUN. 

1. Though there appear to be a great number of Personal 
Pronouns, fliere are really only three — the others are diflferent 
forms of these three words. 

2. The Personal Pronouns are I, thou, he. 

I is used for the person speaking ... Ist I)er80IL 
thou >i „ „ spoken to ... 2nd „ 

he ,i t, n n of ... 3rd „ 

3. If more than one person is meant, these words become : — 

we is tised for the peisons speaking ... 1st perSOIL 
you n n n spoken tO ... 2nd „ 

they »i >» M „ of ... 3rd „ 

[NoTS.— For a female, $ke is uaed instead of ht. For a thing having no life, it 
is uaed Inwtearl of Ae.] 

Ex. 64. — Classify the Personal Pronottns in the following sentences as 
Ut, 2nd, and 3rd : He speaks. They laugh. I sing. We think. 
They are fishing. She spoke. It thundered. We work. Thou 
wilt go. 

4. Now, let us look more carefully at the different forms 
of these Personal Pronouns, /, thou, he, she, it, 

5. We will take a few sentences. Pronoims of the Fint 
Person, or the person speaking : — 

/ saw a boy. 
We saw a boy. 

The boy saw me. 
The boy saw us. 
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That is my slate. 
That slate is mine. 

That is our house. 
That house is ours, 

6. Look at the vaxious forms of the Personal Pronouns in 
these sentences : — 

I, we ; me, us ; my, mine ; our, ours. 

7. Pronouns of the Second Person, or the person spoken 

to : — 

Thou art the man. 
You may go. 

I believe thee, 
I believe you. 

Where is thy brother ? 
That book is thine. 

Where is your brother f 
That book is yours. 

8. Look at the various forms of the Personal Pronouns in 
these sentences : — 

Thou, you ; thee, you ; thy, thine ; your, yours, 

9. Notice that the form meaning one person spoken to, 
tkou^ thee, thy, thine, are not often used now. 

10. Pronouns of the Thwd Person, or the person spoken 

of:— 

He ran. She sang. It felL 
They jumped. 

John knows him, Mary knows her, Tom sees t^. 

I met them. 

Take his hat. Bring her scsarf . I see its head. 
That scarf is hers. 

Have they found their bodks. 
Those books are theirs, 

11. Look at the various forms of the Piersonal Pronouns in 
these sentences : — 

He, she, it, they. Him, her^ it, them. 
His, her (hers), its. Theit, theirs. 
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TABLE.— PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 



Nominative 


Objective 


PoesesmTO 


1 
2 


I, we 


me, us 


my (mine), our (ours) 


thou, you 


thee, you 


thy (thine), your (yours) 


3 


he ) 

she > they 

it ) 


him ) 

her > them 

it \ 


his J ■♦■Vie;|. 
her (hem) j (^^eirs) 



Ex. 65. — Write out the Personal Pronouns in the following sentences, 
and say to which person they belong : Show me a book, if you please. 
Where is your brother ? My brother has gone to his grandmother's. 
I bought a knife. It looks just like yours. Have you seen mine. 

Ex. 66. — Work the fdUounng exercises like the above: Thou art an 
honest man. He always speaks the truth. We hope you will 
-visit your sister before she goes away. Those books are oiirs ; where 
are yours? Where is your pen ? 

Ex. 67. — Work the following in the same wag : They do their work welL 
Where are our skipping ropes ? I do not know. See our oars 
with feathered spray. We glide along. You must come and see 
my new boat. Qive it to me. I wish you good day. 

12. You have most likely noticed some Personal Pronoims 
with self or sdves added, ns mgself thgself himself, herself, 
itself ; ourselves, yourselves, themselves. 

13. These Pronouns are called Compound Personal 
Pronouns. 

Ex. 68. — Write out the Personal Pronouns and the Compound Personal 
Pronouns in two columns in the following sentences : The sagacious 
cow put herself in an attitude of defence. Something whispered 
in his ear that he ought not to throw himself into temptation. 
Having made themselves a fire they conmienced to cook their 
venison. Do it yourself. As for ourselves we were obliged to 
make for the shore. Think for yourselves and do not be guided by 
us. 

2.— THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 

1. This kind of Pronoim serves two purposes ; it stands in 
the place of a Noim, and \i joins two sentences together. 

2. The man wJio is industrious will prosper. 
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If we did not use who we should say : The man will prosper ; the man 
is industrious. Who refers to the Noun man^ and therefore it is a 
Pronoun ; it alBO joins the two sentences. 

3. The slate that you bought is broken. 
John ate the apple which I had brought. 

The word that refers to slate, and which to apple, and both are used for 
joining ; therefore they are Relative Pronouns. 

4. The Noun going before the Relative Pronoun is called 
the Antecedent, 

I wOl take what I require. 
Here the word what stands for that which, and is a Relative Pronoun. 

5. The chief Relative Pronouns axe : who, which, 
that, what. 

Ex. 69. — Write out the Relative Pronouns^ and state the Antecedent in 
each case. The house which I bought is let. A boy who is honest 
is to be trusted. I will give you what you want. He who speaks 
slowly speaks welL John, who is a lazy boy, is at the bottom of 
the class. I have found the penny that I had lost. He who works 
will always eat. The horse which I bought fell. 

6. The Relative Pronoun also takes a Compound form. 
EveVy or soever^ is added to who, which, and what, 

7. The Compound Relative Pronouns are : whoever, which- 
ever, whatever, whosoever, whichsoever, whatsoever, 

8. Who and whosoever (or whoever) are the only Relative 
Pronouns that are inflected. 

They become changed thus : — 

Nom. Who Whosoever, whoever. 

Poss. Whose Whosoever. 

Obj. Whom Whomsoever. 

9. The Relative Pronoun what is called a Compound 
Relative, because we have seen it means that which, 

Ex. 70. — Parse the Relative Pronouns ^giving their Antecedents and Cases, 
He pushed the door, whicl^ instantly opened. The person whom 
you saw has left the town, The man, ^bose property it was, took 
it home. He is the boy that I want. She is the girl to whom I 
gave a penny. The river which rose high has gone down. He who 
works will succeed. 
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3.-THE INTERROQATIVB PRONOUN. 

1. The Interrogative Pronouns are those used to ask 
questions, as Who said so ? What do you want 1 Which will 
you have ? 

2. Who ? is used when the answer is a person ; What ? 
and Which ? are used at other times. 

Ex. 71. — Make twelve sentences containing the three Interrogative 
Pronouns, 

4.-THE DBMONSTRATIVB PRONOUN. 

1. The Demonstrative Pronoun is used when we speak of 
any thing named definitely. Will you have this ? The word 
this stands for something, and therefore it is a Pronoun ; it 
points out the things definitely, and therefore we call it a 
Demonstrative Pronoun, 

2. The Demonstrative Pronouns are : — 

This These 

That Those 

Yon. 



6.-THB INDEFINITE PRONOUN. 

1 . These Pronouns do not point out like the Demonstratives. 
They are used for things, but the things are not definitely 
mentioned. I will not have any — ^here the word any is used 
for something, but that something is not definitely marked. 

2. The Indefinite Pronouns are : — 

Ought 
Naught 
Somebody 
Something 

[Notice that these words may "be \iaed oa kd^ft(i\iW«ft, Wt if they stand 
for Nouna they are Pronouns.^ 



One 


Each 


Oth6r 


None 


Eveiy 


Anothet 


Any 


Either 


Nothing 


Some 


Neither 


Anything 
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Ex. 72. — Classify the Pronouns in the following sentences as Demon- 
strative or Indefinite : Each spoke out bravely. Everybody praised 
the duke. Can you tell me anything I said ? Which pear will you 
have — this or that ? Take either of the two. Will you give me 
something f None cared for me. Take this and go to the grocer. 
Nothing is so foolish as idleness. 

Ex. 73. — MaJce six sentences, not given, containing Indefinite Pronouns ; 
and six sentences containing Demonstrative Pronouns, 



CHAPTER Vlir. 

KINDS OF ADVERBS. 

1. You remember that an Adverb is a word used with a 
Verb, or with an Adjective, or with an Adverb. 

2. But there are different kinds of Adverbs. 

John reads well. 
The Adverb well tells us how John reads. 

3. Any Adverb that tells us how a thing is done is called 
an Adverb of Manner. 

Ex. 74. — Write out the Adverbs of Manner in the following sentences : 
The balloon went slowly. He spoke cheerfully. Merrily went the 
mill-wheel. I waited the whole day anxiously. The gas burns 
brightly. The clock ticks loudly. Wearily he walked home. He 
was universally beloved. Is that meat sufficiently done. She is 
exceedingly pretty. 

Ex. 75. — Form ten sentences, using the following Adverbs: Sweetly, 
dearly, exceedingly, cruelly, ill, nobly, so, brightly, intensely, well 

4. Come here. 

The Adverb here tells us where you have to come. 

5. An Adverb that shows where anything is done is called 
an Adverb of Place. 
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Ex. 76. — Write out the Adverbs of Plctce in the following sentences: 
Away they go. He came hare. Come iuidier. Come hither, my 
little daughter. He stood by. There he goes. He was standing 
without. Thither come the tribes together. Away they go, o*er 
hill and moor. It is to be found somewhere. I will go elsewhere. 

Ex, 77. — Make ten sentences, using thefoUowing Adverbs: Below, away, 
here, where, without, across, inside, thither, up, down. 

6. I see him daily. 

The Adverb daily shows when I see him. 

7. An Adverb that shows when anything is done is called 
an Adverb of Time. 

Ex. 78. — Write out the Adverbs of Time in the following: Those scholars 
came lately. Come to-day. I will be with you presently. Already 
the clock points the hour when we go to work. Yesterday I saw 
the sun shine. The lion immediately sprang upon the traveller. 
Rain falls continually. Seldom have I seen a more industrious 
boy. The moon changes periodically. 

Ex. 79. — Make twelve sentences, using the following Adverbs: Annually, 
to-morrow, now, already, hitherto, still, when, to-day, monUily, 
twice, once, frequently. 

8. Words which tell how, where, or when anything is done 
are called Adverbs. 

9. Adverbs are used to modify Verbs, Adjectives, or other 
Adverbs. 



EXERCISES ON ADVERBS. 

Ex. 80. — Classify the Adverbs in the following sentences, as below 



Manner. 


Place. 


Time. 


Beautifully. 


Here. 


Now. 
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I shall be at home soon. The river rolled rapidly. Noiselessly he 
crept up stairs. Speak cheerfully. Think twice before you speak 
once. Here everyone looks after his own work. He came back. 
Down went the sails. The house was badly built, and soon fell. 
The train is nearly due. Immediately the clock strikes five I must 
go there. Tou may follow to-morrow. 

Ex. 81. — Work the following in the same way : The bells ring merrily. 
Here we go. IJow is the time. Walk quickly. Hence ! vain 
deluding joys. Where does your father live ? Just round the 
comer. Do your work well. Write carefully. She is exceedingly 
proud. He is very bold. It is rather windy. He acted promptly 
and nobly. I hardly understand you. 



SUMMARY. 

L A Noun is the name of any person, animal, thing, 
place, or idea. 

A Proper Noun is the name given to any particular person or thing 
of a kind. 

A Common Noun is the name given to any object of the same kind. 
An Abstract Noun is the name of a quality or of an action. 

TI. A Verb is a word that tells what anything does, what 
is done to it, or in what state it exists. 

Auxiliary Verbs (or Helping Verbs) are Verbs used with Principal 
Verbs. 

A Verb that requires an object is called a Transitive Verb. 

A Verb that does not require an object^ but is complete of itself, is 
called an Intransitive Verb. 

Time is called Tense in Grammar. There are three Tenses — Present, 
Past, and Future. 
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IIL A Pronoan is a vord used fcx^ a Noun. 

A Pfersooal Pru a utm stauidB for a penoa or a thing. 

ThepenoQ ipeakiiig k caBed tJbid f^zat PtencHi. 

The persoQ spoken to is ealled the Seoond Penoo. 

The persoQ tpckien. of is called the Third Penoo. 

A Compoand Penonal PraifeCKin is a Pcrsooal Pronoian with self or 
selves added. 

IV. An Adjective is a word used with a noun to 
describe it. 

The Articles (sometimes called Adjectires) are a (on) and the. 

There i^/our kinds of Adjectires : Adjectivee of Quality, AdjectiTes of 
QuaDtity, AdjectiTos of NmnbeTy and DeznonstratiTe Adjectives. 

There are three Degrees of Oxnpazison : PositiTe, Comparative, and 
Superlative. 

V. An Adverb is a word that modifies a Verb, an Adjec- 
tive, or another Adverb. 

There are chiefly three kinds of Adverbs : Adverbs of Manner, Adverbs 
of Place, and Adverbs of Time. 

VL A Preposition shows the relation between a Noun 
(or Pronoun) and some other word in the sentence. 

A Preposition always governs the Noon following it in the Objective 
Case. 

VII. A Conjunction is a word that joins sentences, and 
sometimes words. 

VIII. An Inteijection is a word or sound used to express 
any sudden emotion of the mind. 



MODEL FOB PAESING. 

Peacocks were first brought into Europe from India by 
lebrated Alexander. 
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eaoocks... 



cXw ••• ••• ••• 

ro !/••• ••• ••• 

x)ught 

ere brought ... 



to ... 
urope 

om 
idia 

T ... 

16 ... 

ilebrated 
lezander 



Common Noun, Plural Number, Common Qender 
Nominative Case to were brought. 

Auxiliary Verb. 

Adverb of Time, modif3ring were hrotighi. 

Past Participle of the Verb to " bring." 

Verb, Strong, Intransitive, Indicative Mood, Third 
Person Plural, agreeing with its Nominative 
peacocks. 

Preposition, governing Europe, 

Proper Noun, Singular Number, Neuter Gender 
Objective Case governed by the Prep, into. 

Preposition, governing India, 

Proper Noun, Singluar N., Neuter Qender, Objective 
Case governed by the Prep, from. 

Preposition, governing Alexander. 

Definite Article, limiting Alexander, 

Adjective, Positive Degree, qualifying Aleoco/nder. 

Proper Noun, Singular N., Masculine Qender, Objec- 
tive Case governed by the Prep, by, 

EXERCISES. 

X. 82. — The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infirm and old ; 
.His withered cheek and tresses grey, 
Seemed to have known a better day. 

X. 83. — Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said 
This is my own, my native land ! 

X. 84. — *Tis midnight : on the mountain's brow 
The cold round moon shines deeply down, 

X. 86. — I h'ing fresh showei's/br the thirsting flowers, 
From the sea and the streams ; 
/ bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noon-day dreams. 

X. 86. — Four seasons fill the measure of the year ; 

There are four seasons in the mind of man : 
He has his lusty Spring, when fancy clear 
Takes in aR beauty with an easy span. 

iX. 87. — Oh, how I remember our legs wedged into those uncomfortable 
doping desks, where we sat elbowing each other. 

X. 88. — My tailor has brought me hom£ a new coat, lapeUed, with a 
velvet collar. He assures me everybody wears velvet collars now, 

X. 89. — My best room commands a court in which- there are trees and 
a pump, the water of which is excellent cold. 
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Ex. 90. — To leave school must have been to Charles Lamb a bitter sorrow. 

Ex. 91. — Bat there was poverty m his home, and the 'prospect of rtieans 
becoming yet more straightmed, 

Ex. 92. — Of all people I ever saw in the world, my poor sister was mott 
and thoroughly devoid of the quality of selfishness, 

Ex. 93. — Te field /oiocr« / the gardens eclipse you, His true 
Yet, vrlldings of nature, I dote upon you ; 
For ye waft me to summers of old, — Campbell. 

Ex. 94. — LoJ here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 

From his moist cabinet mounts up on high ! 

And wakes the morning, from w?iose silver breast 

The sun ariseth in his majesty. — Shaksperb. 

Ex. 95. — The western tide crept up along the sand, 

And o'er and o'er the samlt 
And rownd the sand, 
As far as eye covld see, — C. Kingslet, 

Ex. 96. — In broad daylight, t»xid at noon^ 

Yesterday I saw the moon 
Sailing high, but faint and white 
As 9. schoolboy's paper kite. — Longfellow. 

Ex. 97. — Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his i&me fresh and gory : 
We carved not a linCy and we raised ndt a 6 tone — 
But we left him alone with his glory. — ^Wolpb* 

Ex. 98. — There lives and toorks 

A soul in all things, and that soul is God, 
The beauties of the wilderness are his, 
That make so gay the solitary place. 
Where no eye sees them. — Cowpeiu 

Ex. 99. — Thrice welcome, darling of the spring ! 

Even yet thou art to m« 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery. — ^Wordsworth. 

Ex. 100.^ Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 

For the lesson thou hast tauqhJt / 
ThUb ci ihejlaming forge of life 

Our fortunes must be wrought 
Tb us on its sovmdin^ axivi\ «\i&^'^ 
-Each burning dw3l, aad\]i[LO\\^\iV~\A'^^YvuL£s«« 
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PART I, 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

[Though it i$ understood that the Parts of Speech are ktumn 
at this stage^ it is thought well to re-state the chief points^ 
and introduce any difficulties that ought to he understood 
hy ihepupilJ] 



CHAPTER I. 

THE NOUN, 

1. All Nouns are divisible into two great classes — Proper 
and Common. 

2. Proper Nouns belong to individual persons or things. 
Sometimes it is not easy to distinguish between a Proper 
and a Common Noun. When, however, the word means a 
particular person or thing, and does not belong to all objects 
of the same kind, it may safely be put down as a Proper 
Noun. 

3. Common Nouns are all Nouns which are not Proper. 
The following must be noted particularly : — 

(a) CfoUecHve Nouns. — A Collective Koun denotes a number of indi- 
yidualB forming one body, e. g., htrd, armyj committee, 

(5) Abstract Nouns, — ^An Abstract Noun is the name of a quality or of 
an action, or of a state ; as UachnesSf punishment^ sleep. 

[Note.— The word dbttrojct is derived from the Latin ahstractus— drawn from. 
Thus, the word implies that it is something considered separately from the object 
to which it belongs.] 

The form of the Verb in the Infinitive Mood is used as an Abstract 
Noun^ as To jump is a good exercise tor bo^^, 

6 
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INFLEXION OF THE NOUN. 

1. The word inflexion is from the Latin inflecto, I hend or 
change, and is applied to the change that takes place in a 
word to modify its meaning. 

2. Nouns are inflected in Gender, Number, and Case. 

l.-aBNDBR. 

3. The difference of Gender in Nouns is indicated thus :-^ 

(a) By inflexion, as lion, lioness, 

(6) By prefixing another word, as he'hear, she-bear. 

[c) By distinct words, as hoy, girl, 

4. There are some old forms of marking the feminine — 
Wizard, toitch, from an old English word tuisa = a wise man. 
Spinster is a female spinner. Lord has been changed into 
lady by inflexion. Bridegroom, bride. The word groom 
formerly meant man ; hence bridegroom = the bride's man. 

5. Some objects without life are often treated as Masculine 
or Feminine ; they are said to be personified. For instance, 
we speak of the Moon as she, of Nature as she, but of the 
Sun as he. 

2.-NUMBER. 

1. Some foreign words form their Plural in the usual way, 
as index, indexes. 

2. But the majority of such words retain their foreign 
Plurals, e.g. : — 

Effluvium 

Larva 

Medium 

Memorandum 

Phenomenon 

Stratum 

Termini 

3. A few Nouns are used only in the Plural : antipoden^ 
assets, billiards, credentials, dregs, measles, mumps, newi^ 
nuptials, oats^ pincers, tongs, scissors, spectacles, yictoabi 
wages, ^c. 



Analysis 


Analyses 


Axis 


Axes 


Basis 


Bases 


Criterion 


Criteria 


Datum 


Data 


Erratum 


Errata 




Terminus 



Effluvia 

LarvsB 

Media 

Memonxida 

Phenomena 

Strata 
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4. Some Nouns are used only in the Singular: silyery 
leather, and all names of metals and materials. Abstract 
Nouns are also in the Singular Number. 

a— CASE. 

1. Case shows how the No\m is related to other words. 
The Nominative and Objective are known by their position 
and use in the sentence; the Possessive only is changed 
inform. 

2. The apostrophe is used to show that something has 
been omitted. Formerly, the Possessive was generally 
formed by esy but when the e was omitted, the apostrophe (') 
was inserted in its place. 

3. The 8 is omitted in the Singular when it would produce 
a hissing sound, e,g,y for goadnesB^ sake. 

EXERCISES ON THE NOUN. 

Ex. 1. — Write out the Oendera of the following Nouns: Bridegroom, hero, 

sultana, aunt, lord, goose, shepherd, tigress, marquis, spinster, 

witch, proprietor. 
Ex. 2. — Name the thru ways in vfhich Oender is formedj and give examples. 
Ex. 3. — Write out the Plurals of the following : Buffalo, solo, datum, 

phenomenon, cliff, goose, foot, mouse, larva^ terminuB, erratum, 

brother, cow, shoe, penny. 
Ex. 4. — ffow is the Possessive Case (Singular and Plural) fanned t Give 

examples, 
Ex. 5. — Write out the Possessive Case Singular and the Possessive Case 

Plural of the following : Righteousness, woman, child, river, 

goodness, people, Moses, bottle, justice, Mary. 
Ex. 6. — Parse fuUy : He died for conscience' sake. 



CHAPTER IL 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

1. The word Adjective is from the Latin acffedivum, and 
means '' added to." It is used with a Noun to distinguish 
or describe it. 

2. The Adjective has only one inflexion — that of Com- 
parison. 
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3. Wben only two things are compared, use the Com* 
parative, when more than two, the Superlative Degree. 

4. Most (1) words of two syllables, and (2) all words of 
more than two syllables, are compared by the Adverbs more 
and mo9it ; (3) other words are inflected by adding er or est, 

Exainple8.-^1) Uglyt fiwre vgly, moU ugly, (2) Beant^fid, more 
bemUiful, mott hMutifid, (8) SmaUf maUer, mattesL 

Ex. 7. — Give the ComparaHve and Superlative forme of the foUowing : 
Truthful, lamentable, tiny, hot^ disagreeable, old, big^ bitter, stupid, 
dry, cunning, black. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE PEONOUN. 

TABLE OF PRONOUNS. 



we 
you 

they 



OBJ. 
me us 
thee you 
him ) 

her >them 
it \ 

Whom 



POSS. 
my (mine) our (ours) 
thy (thine) your (yours) 
his j 

her(hers) > their (thein) 
its ) 

Whose 



NOH. 

1. PersonaL—l. I 

2. Thou 
8. He 

She 

It 

2. Relative.— Who 

Which 

That 

What 

1. The Relative " what " is equivalent to " that which," and is therefore 

a Compound Relative Pronoun. 

2. The Compound Relative Pronouns are formed by adding ever and 

soever to w?iOf what, and which. 
8. Remember that who and its Objective whom are used only for persons. 
Formerly, which was used for persons as well as things. That 
refers to persons and things. 

4. Ae is used as a Relative Pronoun after the words <ame and gueh, as 

'* I have the same book cm you;*' " Such as I have give I unto you." 

5. Who is used in the Objective Case after the Conjunction than; 

as ** Nelson, than whom England has rarely seen a braver man, 
died at his post." 

6. In asking a question, who is often used instead of whom, " I know 

who you mean " is incorrect. It should be, " I know whom you mean." 

d Interroga.tive.-'WJio ? Which? What? 
^e Jhterrogative Who is dedined like the l^A&^iN^ Who^ 
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4. Demonstrative— The Demonstrative Pronouns are : 

thUy that, these, those, same, such, yon. 

Thefj are used to preyent the repetition of a Nouxl At othet timea 
they are Adjectivea. 

5. Indeflnite.— Unlike the Demonstratives the Indefinite 
Pronouns do not particularize. They are: one, none, any, 
some, each, every, either, neither, other, another, somebody, 
something, nothing, anything. 

One is a very useful Pronoun. It denotes a person who represents a 
number of people ; as, " One cannot believe such a tale." 

One also forms several compound words, such as anyone^ no cne, some 
one, each one, every one. They may be regarded as single words 
in parsing. 

EXERCISES ON THE PRONOUN. 

Ex. 8. — Parte the Pronouns in the following, giving the Oender, Number, 
and Case : They knew I was listening to him. One does not hear 
such music every day. Which book will you have t This is just 
what I want. Whosoever is desirous of going may return. Such 
as I have give I unto you. Tou know just whsit I want. 

E2z. 9. — Write out the Table of Personal Pronouns. 

Ex. 10. — Parte the foUovnng words fuUy : What is everybody's business 
is nobody's business. Let each now go to his own home. It ia 
yours, make what you can of it. For myself, I am sorry. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE VEEB. 

1. Verbs are classified thus : — 

1. Transitive (Latin trantvre= to pass over), when the action passes 

over from the agent to the object^ as " jSS^ tang a tong.*' 

2. Intransitive, when the action is confined to the doer, as ** Ihe 

fire tpread" 

2. Some Verbs are used in the third person only ; indeed, 
they have no real subject. They are called ImpersonaL 

Example. — It tnowt, 

3. The Auxiliary Verb aids to form the Voices, Tenses, 
and Moods of the Principal Verbs. 

Example.— John has succeeded. He uiU eotaa^ ^<i. 
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4. Verbs are inflected for Voice^ Tense, Mood, ywrnber, 
and Person, 

5. The following is a table illustrating these inflexions : — 



L Voice : 


Active 
Passive 


I strike 
I am struck 


IL Tense: 


Present I strike 
Past I struck 
Future I will strike 
Perfect I have struck 
Pluperfect I had struck 
Future Perfect I will have strook 


in. Mood : 


Indicative 

Imperative 

Conditional 

Potential 

Infinitive 


I strike 
Strike! 
Iflstrike 
I can strike 
To strike 


IV. Nnmber 


: Singular 
Plural 


I strike 
We strike 


V. Person: 


First 

Second 

Third 


I strike We strike 
Thoustrikest You strike 
He strikes They strike 


6. When all these torms are brought together the Verb is 
said to be conjugated. The complete inflexion of the Verb 
is termed Conjugation. 


7. Verbs which form their Past Tense by adding d, ed, or 
t to the Present are said to be Weak (or Regular). All 
modem Verbs are Weak Verbs. 



8. Verbs which form their Past Tense by changing the 
vowel or altering the body of the Verb are called Slrongr 
(or IrrefiTular Verbs). All old Verbs are Strong Verbs. 

1.-THB PARTICIPLR 

1. The Participle is a certain form of the Verb. It derives 
its name from its participtUing not only of the properties of 
the Verb, but also of those of the Adjective ; hence, it is 
called a Verbal Adjective. 

2. Participles govern the oases of Nouns and Pronouns 
in the same way as Verbs do. But they do not affirm or 
assert as Verbs da 
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There are two Participles, viz. : — 

(a) The Present Participle ending in vng, as ^* Looking from the cliff, I 

saw you." 
(&) The Past Participle, haying various terminationsy as "So spake 

the false dissembler unpermwed.'* 

CONJCJGATION OF THE VERB. 

When the Voicc^ Tense, Mood, Number, and Person of a 
Verb are arranged in order, we are said to conjugate the Verb. 

Let us conjugate — to Write (Actire Voice). 

Present — ^Write Past — Wrote Past Participle — ^Written 

Indicative Mood. 
Pretent Tense. 



Per$on, Singular, 


Person. PlurcU. 


1. 


I write 


1. We write 


2. 


Thou wntest 


2. You write 


S. 


He writes 


8. They write 
Past Teme. 


1. 


I wrote 


1. We wrote 


2. 


Thou wrotest 


2. You wrote 


3. 


He wrote 


3. They wrote 
Future Tense. 


1. 


I shall write 


1. We shall wnte 


2. 


Thou wat write 2. You will write 


8. 


He will write 


3. They will write 
Perfect Tense. 


1. 


I have written 


1. We have written 


2. 


Thou hast written 2. You have written 


8. 


He has wntten 


3. They have written 



Pluperfect Tense, 

1. I had written 1. We had written 

2. Thou hadst written 2. You had written 

3. He had written 3. They had written 

Future Perfect Tense. 

1. I shall have written 1. We shall have written 

2. Thou wilt have written 2. You will have written 

3. He will have written 3. They will have written 

Imfebative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

1. 1. 

2. Write ! (thou) 2. Write ! (ye) 

8. Let him write 3. Let them write 
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CoiminoNAL Mood. 


1. 

2. 
3. 


Pretent Terue. 
(If) I write 1. (If) we write 
(If) thou write 2. (If) you write 
(IQ he write 3. (If) they write 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Poit Tense. 
(If) I wrote 1. (If) we wrote 
(If) thou wrote 2. (If) you wrote 
(If) he wrote 8. (If) they wrote 



I Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 

1. I can write 1. We can write 

2. Thou canst write 2. You can write 

3. He can write 8. Thej can write 

Past Tense. 

1. I could write 1. We could write 

2. Thou couldst write 2. You could write 
8. He could write 3. They could write 

iNFiNiTiyjs Mood. 

Present — ^To write Perfect—To have written 

Pabticiflbs. 

Present — ^Writing Past — ^Written Perfect — Having written 

Verbal Noun— Writing 

Ex. 11. — Parse the Verbs in thefoUounng, giving their Person, Number, 
Tense, and Mood : The river, runs past our house. The eagle flew 
away with its prey. I shall expect you to-morrow. Try your 
best. You can write better. I intend to walk in the fields. We 
must work if we wish to eat. 

Ex. 12. — Parse the Verbs as above : Men sow and expect to reap. You 
will follow me. I have expected a letter for two days. He will 
have succeeded. When I had spoken to my aunt^ I went home. 
Men may come and men may go, but I go on for ever. 

2.-AUXILIARY VERBS. 

You will have noticed that many of the Tenses are formed 
by the help of Auxiliary Verbs. 

The Auxiliary Verbs are: — 

To be Will Can 

To have Shall Must 

To do May 

Let us now look at the different forms of To (c. 
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To Be. 

IiiDicATivB Mood. 

PnaeM Teim, 
IXnffularm Plural, 

1. I am 1. We are 

2. Thou art 2. You are 
8. He is 3. They are 

Poit Tenae. 

1. I was 1. We were 

2. Thou wast 2. Tou were 

3. He was 3. They were 

Future Tentt. 

1. I shall be 1. We shall be 

2. Thou wUt be 2. You will be 

3. He will be 3. They will be 

Ihfebativb Mood. 
2. Be (thou) 2. Be (you) 

Conditional Mood. 
Pment Tense. 
1. (If) I be 1. (If) we be 

etc. etc. 

Paa Teiiae. 
1. (If) I were 1. (If) we were 

etc. etc. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Present — ^To be Perfect — To have been 

Participles. 
Present — ^Being Past — ^Been 

Ex, 18. — Parse ike Verb {to he) in the foUomng sentences : Csesar was a 
great soldier. He is a great man. I will be your friend. To be 
in good time is a necessary rule. Thou art the man. Be a hero t 
If I were taller, I would beat you. 

Ex. 14. — Work the foUomng like the ahove: I will be industrious. It 
was a difficult thiug to accomplish. I am in the lower division of 
the first class. If we be late, we shall be punished. Being present, 
I heard the conversation. 

To Have. 

Preaen*— Have Past— Bad Past Particvplt^'BsA 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I have 1. We have 

2. Thou hast 2. You have 

3. He has 8. They have 
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Pott Tense. 

1. I had 1. We had 

2. Thouhadst 2. You had 

3. He had 3. They had 

Imperative Mood. 

2. Have (thou) 2. Have (you} 

Infinitive Mood. 

To have 

Particiflejs. 

Preaad — Having Past — Had 

It is not necessary to go through the forms of the otiiei 
Verbs which are so useful as Auxiliary Verbs. 

The Verbs to he, to have, and to do, when used by them- 
selves, are Principal Verbs. 

To be forms the Passive Voioe when joined to the Past Participle of e 

Principal Verb. 
To have forms the Perfect Tense when added to the Past Participle of 

the Principal Verb. 
To do when used as an Auxiliary is called an Auxiliary of Emphasis. 
Will and shall form the Future Tenses. 
MaT/f can, and must form the Potential Moods. 

Ex. 15. — Parse each Verb in the foUotoing sentences : I have a hox. 
Having a fire, I was warm. To be warm is pleasant. Have you a 
pencil ? Tou shall have a prize. We had our books ready. 

Ex. 16. — I have found your pencil case. Have you seen my rabbit f 
I have often seen it. I do wish you would come and help me. 
Shall I be of any use ? I will tiy. 

Ex. 17. — I am called by my mother. I must go. Having seen youi 
picture, I can say it is a good one. May I go to the exhibition f 
You will learn much by doing so. The house is gpiarded by 
the dog. 

3.-THB VBRB-RBGUIiAR AND IRREGULAR. 

Verbs are divided into two great classes. If a Verb forms 
its Past Tense and Past Participle by adding d or ed, it is 
called a Regular Verb, or a WeaJc* Verb. 

Sometimes the d is changed into t, but even then it is & 
Kegular or Weak Verb. 

Most Verbs belong to this clasa 

Other Verbs do not form their Past Tense and Past 

Participle in this way — nothing is added, but the word itself 

js changed. These are called IiTesvx\»i ot ^\xotue Verbs. 
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IRREGUTiAK OR 


STRONG VERBS. 


PraenU 


P(Ut. 


P(Ut Participle, 


M T€9tnZm 


PaiL . 


Past Participle, 


arise 


arose 


arisen 


get 


got 


got 


awake 


awoke 


awoke 


go 


went 


gone 


beat 


beat 


beaten 


bang 


hung 


hung (hanged) 


begin 


b^;an 


begun 


hold 


held 


held 


bid 


bade 


bidden 


know 


knew 


known 


bind 


bound 


bound 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


bite 


bit 


bitten 


ring 


rang 


rung 


break 


broke 


broken 


run 


ran 


ran 


burst 


burst 


burst 


shoot 


shot 


shot 


come 


came 


come 


sing 


sang 


sung 


drink 


drank 


dnink 


smite 


smote 


smitten 


drive 


drove 


driven 


speak 


spoke 


spoken 


eat 


ate 


eaten 


swim 


swam 


swum 


fall 


feU 


fallen 


take 


took 


taken 


fly 


flew 


flown 


weave 


wove 


woven 


find 


found 


found 


win 


won 


won 


foi^ 


forgot 


foi-gotten 









Cz. 18. — Clamfy the Verba into Weak cmd Strong (JUgidar and 
Irregular) : The ships lost by the storm were estimated at 800. 
He threw himself into the sea. In autumn the farmer prepares to 
gamer his com. Away he goes. Deal gently with the culprit. 
He crept underneath the archway. Some villages in Switzerland 
Bufier severely from avalanches. 

Sx. 19. — Parte the Verbi in the above Exercise, giving the Voice, Perton, 
Number, Tense, and Mood, 

Sz. 20. — Write out the Past Tense and Past Participle of each of the 
foUowing : Bind, sew, rouse, work, rush, do, intend, give, ofier, 
come, read, say, learn, bum, laugh, admire, teach. 

EXERCISES ON THE VERB AND PARTICIPLE. 

Ix. 21. — Conjugate fuUy the foUotnng Verbs: Walk, speak, strike, 
stand. 

*iX. 22,— Write out the Past Tense and PaA Participle of t?ie foUovnng 
Verbs: Teach, sit, jump, hear, think, choose, write, blow, say, 
weep, do, thrust, sow, reap, bend, send, grow, shoot, steaL 

be 23. — What is an Impersonal Verb f What is a Drfective Verb t 

:x. 24. — D^ne fully what a Participle is. Give examples, 

Ix. 25. — Parse fuUy the foUovnng : — 

(a) Having called a meeting, they began the work of the evening. 
(6) So saying, his proud step he scornful tum'd, 

But with sly circumspection, 
(c) Now came still Evening on, and Twilig^lit ^gcv^ 
Had in ber sober livery aU tlxingB c\adl 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ADVEEB. 

1. Most Adverbs undergo inflexion like Adjectives — ^bythe 
addition of mtyre and most to point out the three Degrees of 
Comparison, e.g.^ heaviifvUy^ more beautifuUyy rnost beautifully. 

2. A few Adverbs take er and est^ e.g.f soon, sooner, soonest. 

3. The following are Irregular : — 

well better best 

iU worse wont 

much more most 

far farther farthest 

nigh, near nearer nearest 

late later last 

4. Many Adverbs are formed from Adjectives by adding /y, 
as sweety sweetly. 

5. TABLE. 



Kind. 


How used. 


Example. 


Time 
Place 
Manner 
Cause 


Whtnt 
Where 1 
ffowf 
Why? 


Now, 90<m, etc. 
Here, there, etc 
WeU, hadly, etc. 
ThertfoTe,e\/^ 



CHAPTER VL 

THE PEEPOSITION. 

1. Prepositions are so called because they are placed 
before Nouns and Pronouns to show certain relations with 
some Noun, Adjective, or Verb going before. 

2. They may be classified thus : — 

L SIMPLE : 

at from on through 

by in out up 

for of, off to m\Si 
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IL COMPOUND : 

above before conceming underneath 

after below durinsr upou 

across beneath notwithstanding within 

among beside throughout • - without 

3. There are also some phrases used as Prepositions, e.g,^ 
according tOy on accoutU of, in place of, in behalf of for the 
sake of instead of owing to, ice. 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE CONJUNCTION. 

1. Conjunctions join sentences. Sometimes they join 
words, as " A black aind white scarf." 

2. They may be divided into two classes, thus : — 

(a) Co-ordinate. — Co-ordinate Conjunctions join independent sen- 
tences, as "John came aind joined us.*' They are : and^ or^ eiihitr, 
neither, nor, hat, also, tSse, 

(h) Subordinate. — Subordinate Conjunctions join the principal 
sentence to another on which it depends, and which is subordinate 
to it, as " He is certain that I shall succeed." They are : <u, heccmu, 
for, if, unlets, since, that, till, than, so, die. 

3. A Conjunction is often followed by a Noim or Pro- 
noim without a Verb, but the Verb is understood, e, g,, " His 
brother is wiser than I " means " His brother is wiser than I 
am wise." 

4. Some Conjunctions go in pairs, e.g,j both, and; as, so; 
either, or ; althcmgh, yet ; because, therefore. Such words are 
called Corresponding Conjunctions 

EXERCISES FOR PARSING. 

Ex. 26.-* The noble stag was pausing now 

Upon the mountain's southern brow. 
Where broad extended, far beneath, 
The varied realms of fair Menteith. 

Ex. 27. — Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 

The bond which nature gives, 
Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken. 
May reach her where she Uvea. 
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Ex. 28. — Yelled on the view the opening pack ; 

Bock, glen, and cavern paid them back : 
To many a mingled sound at once 
The awakened mountain gave response 

Ex. 29. — And the boy that walked beside me, 

He could not understand, 
Why closer in mine, ah 1 closer, 
I pressed his warm, soft hand ! 



PART II. 

ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 



CHAPTER I. 

SENTENCES. 

1. In every Sentence there must be at least two ideas 
present in the mind. 

1. The name of something, which is the Noun or Pronoun. 

2. What is said about it, or done by it, which is usually a Verb only. 

Wmiam reads. Here we have a complete thought or statement, 
which, as you know, we call a Sentence. 

2. The person mentioned is called the Subject, and the 
statement made respecting him is called the Predicate. 

3. Generally we say the Subject is the naming part of the 
Sentence. 

4. The Predicate is the stating part of the Sentence. 

5. In every Sentence there must be a Subject and 
Predicate. 



Subject. 


Predicate. 


Bees 


hum 



JEx, 30. — JfaJke tufdve Sentences^ likt tkc above^ and separaU into Subject 
and Prtdicate* 
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^ 31. — TabulaJte the following Sentences, thus :• 



Subject. 


Predicate. 


Boys 


langh 



The robin chirps. Children ciy. Fishes swim. The ship sailed. 
The sea rolled. Fire bums. Pens write. Snow falls. The sun 
shines. Horses plough. The river runs. The horse neighs. Birds 
«ing. 

Ix. 32. — ^The gas bums. The clock strikes. Boys play. Mary sings. 
The wheel tums. Rabbits run. Frogs croak. The lamb bleats. 
The tide turned. The sun sets. Flowers grow. Plants live. The 
gardener works. 

6. You have been taught that the Auxiliary Verbs are 
ery often used to help to form the Principal Verbs. We 
7ill now take some Sentences containiDg both kinds of Verbs. 



Subject. 


Predicate. 


John 


will speak 



Ix, 33. — Classify the following Sentences like the modd : The boy is 

speaking. The workmen have finished. Napoleon was defeated. 

Hy brother would come. The girl may go. The gentleman will 

speak. 
Jx. 34. — Write suitable Predicates after tJie following Subjects : Birds — . 

The traveller — . My friend — . Lions — . The dog — . The 

tree — . Bells — . The boys — , 
\x. 35. — Supply suitable Subjects to the following Predicates : — speak. 

— will think. — is listening. — has heard. — shall come. 

— sails. — will talk. — are laughing. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 

l.-THB SUBJECT. 

The Subject must be either a Noun, a word that stands in 
he place of a Noud, or a Phrase ec^uWeX^uX* \.q ^^^xvsi.. 
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The following are examples of differentkinds of Sabjects: — 

(a) A Noun — John walks. 
(&) A Pronoun — ffe runs, 
(e) An Adjective— 2^« vfUe are happy. 

(d) An Infinitive — To noim is healthy. 

(e) A Participial Phrase— TToribM^ enibroidery was her oonstant oooupa- 

tion. 
(/) A Verbal Noun — Singing is pleasant. 

Ex. 86. — In tke foUovfing exercise arrange the SubjeeU : I write. To 
play is a pleasant exercise. The good are blessed. To be contented 
is to be happy. Swearing is a sin. Industry is rewarded. The 
beauty of the scene dazzled me. Leaping is sometimes dangerous. 
To punish the innocent is inexcusable. Few believe every word 
they say. 

Ex. 87. — Make six sentences with a Noun as the Subject, six vfUh a 
Pronoun, and six loith an Adjective, 

Ex. 88. — Make four sentences with an Infinitive, six with a Participial 
Phrase, arid six with a Verbal Noun, 

2.-THB PREDICATE. 

You may have noticed that the Predicate has consisted 
of the Verb only. 

But it may consist of a part of the Verb '^ to be " along 
with another part of speech. 

For example, in the sentence : — 

Jcihn is a hoy 

the Verb " is " does not form a Predicate by itself. If we 
say ^' John is," and nothing more, the sense is not complete. 

When the Verb " to be " (w, are, was, were) is used as a 
Principal Verb the Noun that comes after it goes with the 
Verb to form the Predicate. 



Subject 


Predicate. 


William 


is a grocer. 



Ex. 39. — Analyse the following : Toby is a dog. Mr. Fox is a draper. 

John Qilpin was a citizen. Qoliath was a giant. The silkworm is 

an insect. Our monarch is a queen. 
Ex. 40. — Parse the words in italics. 

Other words are used with the Verb ** to be " to form the 
Indicate. 
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(a^ An Adjective— 7%« ita is rough, 
(() A Phrase — He is in danger. 

Observe, then, that the Verb '' to be ** of itself cannot form the Predicate. 

Ex. 41 . — Analyse the foUounng : The sailors are weary. He is of unsound 
mind. Carpenters are strong. Boys are rough. He w in a room. 
The man is llind. Those people are respwUMe, and they are 
honest. The dress was handsome. 

Ex. 42. — Parse the words underlined in Ex. 41. 

Bx. 48. — Complete the Predicates : John is ... . The winter was 
. . . . Plants are ... . The. silkworm is ... . 
Coal is ... . Our knives are ... . The printing is 
. • . . The robbers were .... 

EXERCISES ON THE SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 

Ex. 44. — Analyse as Subject and Predicate : Speaking is a good exercise. 
To err is human ; to forgive, divine. I will meet you. My uncle 
is a grocer. Can you sing ? The idk are unsuccessfuL Seeing is 
believing. May you be ha^ py. I work. Speaking through a 
trumpet is not pleasant. Thoughtlessness causes pain. I nave 
answered you. 

Ex. 45. — To the following Subjects write suUaJ)le Predicates : Drunken- 
ness. Beauty. To be early. Working. She. Queen Victoria. 
The sea. The power of music. The moon. Wishing. The 
wiiidom of Solomon. Needlework. 

ESx. 46. — To the following Predicates add suitable Subjects : Speaks. 
Are happy. Will sing. Is sufficient. Tolls. May rest. Was 
defeated. Is in the room. Will have ventured. Is dark. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE SUBJECT ENLARGED. 

1. The Subject may consist of other words besides the 
Noun or the Pronoun. 

Instead of saying, Men work, we may sa^, IndustHous men worJc Here 
the Adjective industrious is used with the Subject. 

2. The Subject of a Sentence may be modified in different 
ways. 



(a) By an Adjective — The la/rge fire bums. 
(6) By *' • .- -.x-._- «_.__... r. 



a Noun in Apposition — ^Peter the Hermit was a Crusader. 

7 
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(c) By I 
W By 



By a PrepositLonal Phrase — ^The man qf virtut is to be admired. 

~ a Pronoan — My book is lost, 
(e) By a Verb in the Infinitive Mood — The desire to succeed ought to be 

encouraged. 
(/) By a Present Participle — She, we^ng, came. 
(g) By a Participial Phrase — ^William, homing defeated j5aro2(2, took 

possession of the coimtry. 
{h) By a combination of any of the above — The foolish man, having 

despited manual labour, ended his life in penury. 

Ex. 47. — AnalyeethefoUomng eentenees, amd state ofwhtU the Enlargement 
qf the Subject coneieta : Busy people work. William the Conqueror 
defeated Harold. Dreadful storms cause desolation. Your £Eice is 
dirty. A man of hon'our is e^emed. The man, fearing punish- 
ment, denied the crime. A fine view of the country is before you. 
Alexander, after conquering the then-known world, wept The 
iong, odd journey wearied me. Having arrived at the houses he 
hastily alighted. 

"Ex. 48. — Mahe twelve eenteneee, to tRustrate the several ways in vhich thu 
Enlargement of the Subject isformied, 

Ex. 49. — Work thefoUowmg like Ex. 47 : He, laughing , told me the tale. 
Dressed in the garb of a monk he passed through the soldiers. The 
hanou/rabU gentleman, the member for — , made a good speecL 
Joan of Arc delivered her country. The locomotive engine requirei 
water. William of Orange landed on the 5th Noveml^, The 
power of music is great, 

Ek. 50. — Parse the vwrds in italics. 






v^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE OBJECT. 

) 1.-THB OBJECT. 

1. In parsing Verbs you have seen that some words 
require an Object for their completion, and you have been 
taught to call such Verbs Transitive Verbs. 

2. You have also noticed that some Verbs do not require 
an Object — they are sense by themselves. Such Verbs y<m 
liave been taught to call Intransitive Verbs. Now, let us 

Jook at two sentences containing \\kft«^ t-^o A^^ <£ Yerbc 
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Subject. 


Fl:«dioat0 


Object 


Johipi 
John 


bought 
sings. 


a knife. 





Here you see the word bought w^its an Object ; sings doe£i 
not want an Objeot. 

Ex. 51. — Analyse the foUomng sentences like the above model : Lucy has 
a musictil box. My father loves me. The fire bums. The fanner 
ploughed his field. The dock strikes. Andrew carried the parceL 
I rang the bell. The servant came. The lark soars. John struck 
James. Ducks drink water. Dogs bark. The dog is eating a bone. 
Butterflies change. He has finished his lesson. 

Ex. 52. — Parse the Nouns, Verbs, and Pronouns in the ahove Exercise, 

Ex. 53. — Write out the f cowing, and add suitable Objects: The cat 

• drinks — * I heard — . You will have — , Henry had broken — . 

A boy had — . The monkey has — , Mary shakes — , The girb 

■ had watched — . He wrote — . You must love — . I can write — . 

The children saw — , 

2.-THB OBJECT ENLARGED. 

As the Subject may be enlarged and modified in various 
ways so may the Object. Let us look at a few : — 

(a) By an Adjective — I have a new pen. 

(&) By a Noim in Apposition — He waa called John the Baptist, 

(c) By a Prepositional Phrase — Charity covereth a multitude of sins, 

(d) By a Participial Phrase — I saw a man catching fish, 

(e) By a Pronoun — He lost his hat. 

Ex. 54. — Analyse the following, and stale of what the Enlargement cf the 
Object consists: My mother buys good meat. He found his pencil. 
Whose book are you seeking ? He praised his nobility of conduct. 
light dazzles weak eyes. The engine requires a great deal of 
water. 

Ex. 55. MaJse ten sentences to HXustrale the several ways in which the 
Object is evdarged, 

Ex.56. — Analyse the following, and stateofwhattKeEnUvrgementofthe 
Object consists : William had much work. He had little pay. They 
made large fires. My sister made some bags of muslin. The maiL 
lives a quiet life. Q,u^ioning arouiez carejul ttuyu^KU 

Ex 57,— Parse the words underlined in Ex, 5Q. 
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(c) By a Prepositional Phrase — ^The man qf vkiue is to be admirBci. 

(cQ By a P^noun — My book is lost. 

(e) By a Verb in the Infinitive Mood — ^The desire io nusoeed ought to be 

enoouiaged. 
(/) By a Present Participle — She, weqping, came. 
Ig) By a Participial Phrase — ^William, Juwing defeated Harold, took 

possession of the coontiy. 
{k) By a combination of any of the above — The foolish man, having 

despised manual labour, ended his life in pennry. 

Ex. 47. — Analyse the following aenJlences, amd state of what ihe EnUsrgement 
of the Subject consists : Busy people work. William the Conqueror 
defeated Harold. Dreadful storms cause desolation. Your &oe is 
dirty. A man of hoifour is esteemed. The man, ftering ptknish- 
ment, denied the crime. A fine view of the country is before you. 
Alexander, after conquering the then-known world, wept. The 
long, odd joomey wearied me. Having anived at the honse^ he 
hastily alighted. 

"Ex. 48. — Make twelve sentences, to tRu^trate the several ways in whieh the 
Enlargement of ihe Subject is fmmed, 

Ex. 49. — Work thefdUowvng like Ex. 47 : He, laughing, told «« the tala 
Dressed in the garb of a monk he passed through the soldiera The 
honourable gentleman, the member for — , made a good speech. 
Joan of Arc delivered her country. 7%e locomotive engine requires 
water. William of Orange landed on the 5th NovemJt^, The 
power of music is great, 

Ex. 50. — Parse the words in italics. 






CHAPTER IV. 

5 

; THE OBJECT. 

> 1.-THB OBJECT. 

1. In parsing Verbs you have seen that some words 
require an Object for their completion, and you have been 
taught to call such Verbs Transitive Verbs. 

2. Tou have also noticed that some Verbs do not require 
an Object — ^they are sense by themselves. Such Verbs you 
have been taught to call Intransitive Verbs. Now, let us 
look at two sentenceis containing these two kinds <^ Verbs. 
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Subject. 


Fl:«dioat0 


Object 


Johipi 
John 


bought 
sings. 


a knife. 





lere you see the word bought w^its an Object ; sings doed 
\ot want an Object. 

iSz. 51. — Analyse the foUomng sentenecB like the above model : Lucy has 
a musictil box. My father loves me. The fire bums. The fumer 
ploughed his field. The dock strikes. Andrew carried the parceL 
I rang the bell. The servant came. The lark soars. John struck 
James. Ducks drink water. Dogs bark. The dog is eating a bone. 
Butterflies change. He has finished his lesson. 

Sx. 52. — Parse the Nouns, Verbs, and Pronouns in the above Exercise, 

ilz. 53. — Write out the foUowingy and add suitable Objects: The cat 
• drinks — * I heard — . You will have — , Henry had broken — . 

A boy had — . The monkey has — . Mary shakes — The girb 
. had watched — . He wrote — . You must love — . I can write — • 

The children saw — , 

2.-THB OBJECT ENLARGED. 

As the Subject may be enlarged and modified in various 
7ays so may the Object. Let us look at a few : — 

a) By an Adjective — I have a new pen. 

h) By a Noim in Apposition — He was called John the Baptist, 

?) By a Prepositional Phrase — Charity covereth a multitude of sins, 

i) By a Participial Phrase — I saw a man catching fish, 

•) By a Pronoun — He lost his hat. 

^. 54. — Analyse the foUotoing, and state of what the Enlargement qf the 
Object consists: My mother buys good meat. He found his pencil. 
Whose book are you seeking ? He praised his nobility of conduct. 
Light dazzles weak eyes. The engine requires a gpreat deal of 
water. 

!x. 55. MaJse ten sentences to illustrate the several ways in which the 
Object is enlarged, 

Iz. 56. — Analyse the following, and state of what the Enla/rgememt of the 
Object consists : William had much work. He had little pay. They 
inide large firea. My sister made som€ bags of muslin. The man 
lives a quiet life. Questioning arouses car^vX ihovjghJt, 

Ix. 57. — Parse the words underlined in Ex, 56. -^^ 
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Take the following as an Example : — 



Subject. 


Predicate. 


Object. 




The man 


bought 


a horse 


yesterday. 



Ex. 68. — Analyse like the above model : I found a penny to-day. The 
farmer sowed his oats yesterday. The general eiMied the battle 
Tictoriously. He will return the bookff to-morrow. Did you see 
my sister there ? I will visit you soon. When shall I sae you ! 
I have finished my exercise now. 

Ex. 69. — Pane the Adverbs and Verbs in the above tentencee. 



-*.. ^f 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE DIRECT AND INDIRECT OBJECT. 

1.-THB DIRECT OBJECT. 

1. We have seen that the Old^ot is the completion 
of the Predicate. 

2. The Predicate may be completed in different ways. 
(a) By a Noun — He made a kite. 

(6) By a Pronoun — John saw it. 

(c) By an Adjectiv*) — She pitied the poor. 

(d) By an Infinitive Verb^He wishes to run. 

(e) By a Verbal Noun — ^Boys loYe jumpinff. 

Ex. 70. — Analyse the foUowvng sentences, and staite of what Me Object 
consists: I hate swearing. The maBier puniAed him. I wiili U 
go. Fott knew him. The grocer sells tM. iTonoiM* the poor. He 
clothed the naked. Have you learned to draw f Bis looks adorned 
the place. I Aave a nosegay. Boyou seeiJoBr^fieetionf 

Ex. 71. — Parse the words in itaUee, 



Ex. 72.— Make ten sentences to show the di ff tnu A Mecies •» foft»dk Has 
Object is formed. 

2.~THB INDIRBOT OBJECT. 

Sometimes the sentence has a secondary Objeet^ which is 
called the Indirect Object. In the sentence, ^Heffwvemta 
hooky* you bave two Objects — one direct^ the other indired. 
Look at it earefiilly, and you will see hook ja tibet ~ 
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)li9ect-*-then the sentence 'will stand : *' He gave a book to 
ie." Me is a farther completion of the Predicate, and is 
ailed the Indirect Object. 

The Indirect Object is formed in various ways. Take a few : — 

x) By a Noun — ^I call a thief a coward. 

h) 3j a Noun or Pronoun with a Preposition — John sang us a song. 

;) By a Pronoun only — ^The peo^e nustde him king. 

i) By a Verb in the Infinitive Mood — ^They forced him to enter, 

i) By a Phrase — ^The boys blamed him /or speaMng, 

!x. 73. — Write out the Indirect Object in each of the following mntences: 
My teacher gave me a prize. The master tmigfat kim fframmar. You 
aociue me c^ laziness. Socrates waa a man oi wisdom. The sdidiers 
accused the enemy oferueUy, The boys mtode him eaptaia ci the 
elyiK "We hroke.ihe glass to fragments, 

\r, 74. — Parse tksw)rds in italics in the above Exercise. 

Iz. 75. — Make ^md write out ten senteneee to show the difirent ways in 
which the Indirect Object is fonned, 

\x, I^^Amdyse the following like the model :~ 



SutlJMt 


Fire<y»i(!«. 


Ittzeet Oti|eot. 


Indlreet Object. 


The master 


promised 


a holiday 


(to) us. 



ThiS BMster promised us a holiday. Oive me your advice. Tbey 
destioyed the easUe of the king. I saw tha lightning fa^. He 
iftad^ ^Jire ci coals. The man gave me a iop6 of reward. Gbant 
me a favour. He was accused of stealing. Bring me your ezereise. 

Sz. 77. — Parse the words in iteUies^ 

bL 7B.— Analyse the following like Ex. 76 : They told me to go. Show 
me a^penny, I call you a good boy. Ofifer him a sent I wO send 
yott a frtsenL WiU you Ien4..m6. two pounds I JSe> iold me a 
hoise. They called Mm John, 

!&. %^v^^mm ike words in Oalic^ in Sx^ 781 



CHAPTER VliL 

TE FOUR PARTS OF A SENTENCE. 

1. We haye now seen that tte simple sentence most 
)zi8iBt of two parts, the Subject and the Predicate. 



i 
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2. There may also be an Object, and an Extension of the 
Predicate. 



SometimeB the Subject is not mentioned. You often say, "Crome," 
"Gto." Of course you mean ^^ywk come," ^^yiAi. go." The word 
^ou is understood. 



Subject. 


Predicate. 


Object. 


Extension. 


You 
(understood) 


obey 


your parents 


• 

always. 



Ex. 80. — AnalyH the following sentences: Speak the truth. Remember 
your promise. I will remember it. Work to-day. Always do 
your best. Be a good boy. The postman brought a letter yester- 
day. Sunny days will come again. Say your lesson. 

Ex. 81.^ Parse the Adverbs and Verbs in the above sentences. 

Ex. 82. — Analyse the following like the modd in Ex. 80 : I will teD 
you a story to-day. My brother will come soon. William wrote a 
copy carefully. He can read easily. The soldier fought gallantly. 
Noiselessly tbe waters advanced. They will go again. The wise 
owl saw a mouse somewhere. Rain fdl heaioly. I can scarcely 
see you. Where are you wandering to-day ? 

Ex. 83. — Parse the Pronouns^ VerbSf a/nd Adverbs in Ex, 82. 

Ex. 84. — Analyse the following sentences : Be a good boy. How beauti- 
fuUy the sun shines ! The storm was remarkably fierce. The 
snow was very deep. The old gentleman sold his house weU. The 
little boy found sixpence yesterday. He gave it away. Speak 
softly. 

Ex. 85. — Parse the Nouns and Adjectives in Ex. 84. 

Ex. 86.— ParM the Verbs and Adverbs in Ex, 84. 

Ex. 87. — Analyse the following sentences, and parse the words in UaUa: 
I wiU take a walk to-morrow. The broken teacups were placed ts 
a row. He is a clever (ioc^or. Homer was a great jooe^. I kiew 
him weUf and every truant knew. The village preacher's modest 
mansion rose near yon straggling fence. 

Ex. 88. — Work like the above : Victoria is the Queen of England. TeU 
it not in Gath. Mont Blanc is the highest mountain in Europe. 
Deserve success, and you will have it speedily. The river tt eovirei 
with ice. These books are WA/ne ; you vM,y take yours otMiy. 

Ex. 89. — "Work like the above : Can you sing me a pretty song ? I hoM 
not heard you lately. In his chair sat a ruddy fat farmer. John 
Oilpin was a citizen. I shtdl soon go home. Napoleon crossed tki 
Alps by the Great St. Bernard. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EXTENSION OF THE PKEDICATE. 

We have already seen that the Predicate may be extended 
by an Adverb. But the extension does not consist of an 
Adverb simply — it may be an Adverbial Phrase, or any 
kind of phrase which partakes of the nature of an Adverb. 

Let us look at a few sentences, and see how the Extension 
is formed. 

(a) By an Adverb^He spoke loudly. 

(b) By an Adverbial Phrase — ^The copy was written very vieU indeed, 
ie) By a Prepositional Phrase — He writes with great care. 

i(Q By a Participial Phrase — ^The down disappeared nibbing hie hande, 
(e) By a Noon Phrase (used as an Adverb) — ^He comes every day. 

Ex. 90. — In each of the foUowing sentences classify the Extension of tht 
Predicate: We came very quickly indeed. The moon rose over 
the city. He was struck to the ground. One by one the sands 
are flowing. The air becomes unhealthy in a closed room. The 
moon had lit up the scene with her pure light. In South America 
the birds have brilliant plumage. Cut your pencil with a sharp 
knife. I saw her bright reflection in the waters under me. 

Ex. 91. — Make ten sentences to illustrate the different vxtys in which the 
Extension of ^ Predicate is/ormed. 

Like the Adverb, the Extension of the Predicate 

may denote Time, Place, Manner, Cause. 

1.-TIMB. 

The sun rose at six o^ clock. 

Notice that this sentence answers to the question when? 

He worked all day. 

The paper is issued once a week. 

These sentences answer to the questions How long? 
How often ? 

Ex. 92. — In each of the foUowing sentences write out the Extension^ and 
say particularly what it denotes : Hencrforth he leit them. Come to 
see me every day. Last night the moon had a golden ring, and 
to-night no moon we see. We stop our work at Judf -past four. 
They visit the seaside once a year. The bear sleeps during the 
winter. 

Ex. 9d,^^Parse the vfords in italics in the above Exereise, 
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2-PLACB. 

He has gone to London, 

This sentence answers to ^e question Where ? 

Tobacco came from America, "Whence ? 

The cat jumped wer the waU, W Hither ? 

Extensions of Place are always used to express these 

ideas — at a place, which answers to the question where? 

from a place, which answers to the question whence? and 

to a place, whidi answers to the question whither ? 

Ex. 94. — In each of the following sentences classify the Extenaiotk of the 
Predicate: My brother lives in London. The hear lives in cold 
countries. The ship sails for Melbowme, Do you €ome from 
Second f In some countries the mountaias cure high. The sUh- 
vx)rm is reared in the South of Europe. I went to the Exhibition. 
She dwelt on a wild moor. The river empties itsdf into a lake. 

Ex. 95. — PaTTse the words in italics. 

She sings tioecit^ 

This sentence answers to the question How? 

He was quite «duKusted. How xnuoh ? 

Extensions of Manner may denote either quality or 
quantity—the former answers to the question How? the 
latter answers to the question Hew much? 

Ex. 96.— In each of the following sentences lorke out the Sxteneion of ike 
Predicate, and say lohat it denotes : He does his work neatly. The 
fire bums brightly. With dow and solemn steps they marched. 
SpeaJk gently. He was JiUed with joy. The bird builds its nest 
with care. She was completely disappointed. He drove the hoone 
at a qwick pace. John bought the book for ha(f'<hcrmm, 

Ex. 97. — Parse the words in italics. 

4.-CAUSB. 

John was sent for a reply. 
This sentence answers to the question Why? The 
phrase /or a reply shows the r^9on of his being sent. The 
Extension of Cause shows why^ or for what purpose, anything 
is done* 

Ex. 98. — In each of the following sentences write out the Extension cfthe 
Predicate, and wy «J^ ^ denotes : He bartered his birthright /or 
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a mess of pottage. We remained to see the wonderful sight. We 
made a good fire to keep warm. For fear of being discovered he 
hid kimsdf. The soldier died /rom thirst. He cut the rope with 
an old knife. Why do you tease m^? 

Ex. 99. — Parse the vjords in italics. 

Bz. 100. — Work the following Exercises like the Model." — 



Subject 


Predicate. 


Object 


SrfeoDslon. 


The guide 


- showed 


the cave (O.D.) 
(to) us (ai.) 


inthehfH«(Kace) 
yesUid«y(Tim«M 



JLt last everything was. ready. We began our journey slowly. la 
summer the swallow comes over to England. It was a long vmj 
ttp to the ceiling dome. The mocking-bird gets into a furious 
pasnon at iske sight of his enemy. Napoleon invaded Italy the 
second time. He crossed the Alps by the St. Beniard Pass in May. 
He rmised an army to avtnge his wrongs. 

&. 10}. — Parse the words in italiei, 

£«x. 102. — Work this exerciselike No, 100. — He spoke with evident emotion. 
Last summer I watched a pair of martins at their work. The 
chimney swallow builds her nest in chimneys five or six feet down. 
Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. The hunters 
found themselves between two herds of buffaloes. Suddenly, the 
herd in front divided to poM a small hill. 

Ex. 108. — Parse the words in italies, 

Ex. 104. — Work the following like Ex, 100 : The storm continued to 
rage furiously. She crouched beneath a projecting rock tremblingly. 
That night of storm was succeeded by a peaceful morning. The 
house martin makes her nest against the sides of houses. Swallows 
fly with ease at the rate of a mile a minute. The little tenisr 
guards our houses by day and night. The sheep tt oim of the mast 
valuable of domestic animals. Be a hero in the strife. 

Ex. 105.-- Parse t^ words in italics, 

Ex. 106. — Work the following like Ex, 100 ; Toiling^ rejoicing, sorrowing, 
owward through life he goes. A mighty man is he, with large and 
sinewy hands. From mom to nig^t you can hear his bellows blow. 
The children love to see the fiaming forge. He wipes a tear out o£ 
his eyes with his hard rough hand. 'Ao cataract of Niagara is 
divided into two p€u*ts by an island. Little Dombev had never 
risen from his little bed. He lay ^tere lisiening^ to we nones in 
the street. He watched everything about him with observing eyMU 

Ex. 107. — Parse the words in italics. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE PHEASE. 

1. Hitherto we have had simple sentences consisting of 
the Subject, Predicate, Object (or completion of the Predicate), 
and Extension. 

2. ' Very often, however, other words are introduced in the 
Subject, the Object, and the Extension. In the sentence. 
My brother, the mast indtutrioua of bops, has gained the first 
prize, the words the most indtutruyus of bogs help to form the 
sentence, and are a part of the Subject Such a collection of 
words is called a Phrase. 

3. A Phrase is a collection of words ezpressinfir an 
lde€i, but not forming a sentence of itself. 

Ex. 108. — Write out the PhroMS in iht following : The people, heaiing 
the news, ran away. Ainan of wisdom is a man of power. William 
remembers seeing you. The boys, hearing the whistle, ran for their 
lives. A man of wealth can do much good. Being indifferent to 
good is fatal to our happiness. The cause of freedom is maintained. 
A look of disappointment was written in his face. 



CHAPTER XL 

S i; M M A K Y . 

1. In every Sentence there is at least one Su1::dect and 
one Predicate. 

2. The Subject is what we are speaking about. 

3. The Predicate is what we state or assert about the 
Subject. 

4. Auxiliary Verbs often help to form the Predicate. 

5. Transitive Verbs require an Object for their com- 
pletion. Intransitive Verbs do not require an Object. 

6. The Verb "to be" does not form a Predicate by itself. 

7. The Predicate is extended by means of an Adverb, 
or some words equivalent to an Adverb. 

[ 8. When a command is expressed the Subject is omitted. 
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9. The Subject is enlarged by means of an Adjective, a 
N'oun in Apposition, a Pronoun, a Prepositional Phrase, a 
Verb in the Infinitive Mood, or by a Participial Phrase. 

10. The Object may be enlarged in a similar manner. 

11. Some Verbs take two Objects^-one Direct, the other 
Indirect. 

12. A Phrase is a collection of words expressing an idea, 

but not forming a sentence of itself 

CHAPTER XII. 

EXEECISES FOR ANALYSIS. 

Ex.l(X).— My brother John tells me. Mozart was bom at Salzbui^g. The astonished 
thieves fled \mder the cover of night, The twinkling stars were shining 
overhead. The tiger springs upon its prey from an ambush. The man of 
refinement flnds nothing revoltiJig in an intercourse with the lower orders of 
rural life. The River NUe begins to rise in June. By the middle of March 
the harvest is reaped. EzerciBe does not always mean play. Fresh air is 
necessary for the preservation of health. The man was poor. He was 
honest. He was beginning to feel the want of bread. 

Ex. 110.— The village preacher's modest mansion rose near yonder copse. Remote 
frcnn towns he ran his godly race. In his noisy mansion the village master 
taught his little scbooL Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. Hope 
can charm the spirit of the deep. The curfew tolls the knell at parting day. 
Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. My hair is grey. I was 
the eldest of the three, ^ev chained us each to a column stone. There are 
seven pillars of Qothic mould. I saw them. 

Ex. 111.— Having received an invitation from my friend Sir Roger, I last week 
accompanied him into the country. At a uttle distance team his house, 
among the rains of an old abbey, tnere is a long walk of aged elms. I was 
taking a walk in this place last night. I observed a cow gnudng not farfrom 
me. A man's first care should be to avoid the reproaches of his own heart 
To-night will be a stormy night. Hearing these words, the man hastened 
home. The tomb of the Black Prince is not here. Mummies of kings are 
found in splendid cases in Egypt. 

Ex. 112.— Night is the time for rest. A light broke in upon my brain. My 
thoughts came back. I strove to cry. Several articles of food were also found 
among the ruins. For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum. Full 
many a gem of purest ray serene, the dark unfathomed caves sf ocean bear. 
His watchful dog salutes uio smiling guest. Joseph Addison was the son of 
a clergyman. His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

STKUCTURE OF WORDS. 

1. Words that cannot be reduced to simpler forms are 
called Boots. So far as English is concerned such words as 
gpeak^ love, good are Boots. 
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2. Other Nouns, Verbs, and Adjectives are derived from 
Boots. 

3. Take the word give — ^that is its simplest form in English. 
But by changing its form you may mi^e it the name of a 
thing — gift, or the name of a person — giver. 

4. Again the Adjective large becomes a Noun by adding 
ness — largeness ; and by prefixing en — enlarge, becomes a Verb. 

5. A Prefix is a syUable which is not found as a distinct 
word, but which, placed before a Boot, serves to modify it, as 
mis-deed, 

6. An Affix is a syllable which is not found as a distinct 
word, but which, placed after a Boot, serves to modify it, as 
5ow^-ster. 

7. Words are derived from Boots in three ways, viz. ; — 
(1) By a chaDge in the word itself., e.g., feed heoomes food; lonfj 

becomes length and lengtJien, (2) By a Prefix, e.^., tniddeed, tmroU. 
(3) By an Affix, e.g,, tpintter, lawyer, 

NOUNS FROM VERBS. 

Nouns are formed from Verbs in the following ways : — 
(a) By modifying the Vowel of the Root — 



bless bliss 

bind bond 

do deed 

feed food 

(f) By modifying the Vowel and Consonant — 
bear burden 

blow bloom 

lend loan 

see sight 

speak speech 

(c) By altering the final Consonant^ 



knit 
sit 
sing 
strike 



sew 

sell 

shake 

sow 

think 



knot 
seat 
song 
stroke 



sale 
shock 

thought 



believe 
break 
breathe 
choose 
dig 
drive 
gird 
grind 
{d) By Affixes 
Ling— 
M— 



N, on, en- 



If, 



ar. 



er — 



belief 

breach 

breath 

choice 

ditch 

drift 

girth 

grist 

'hireling 
blow, bloom 
sow, seam 
blow, blossom 
bear, burden 
heave, heaven 
beg, beggar 
sing, singer 



grow 

hold 

heal 

live 

loose 

prove 

stick 

smite 



Ster— 



T, th, d— 



growth 

hili; 

health 

life 

lots 

proof 

stitch 

smith 

bake, baxter 
brow, brewster 
spin, spAn<(er 
pun, -paxiiUr 
sow, seed 
flow, floocC 
\Max, \Arth 
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Ill 





grow, gromth \ Nt— 


defedd, defendant 


Tear— 


blow jblistcr 




serve, servant 




laugrh, laughs 
gird, girdf« 




act (ago), agent 


Le, el— 


Ago— 


break, breakage 




shove, shoved 




till, tilkiDW 


'Ledge— 


know, know2tfdgre 






NOUN 3 FROM ADJECTIVES. 


(a) By change of Vowel : — 




long, length I 


broad, breadth 


strong, 


strength 1 


deep, depth 


(6) By prefixing 


8 : wet, <weat 




(c) By Affixes :- 


- 




Dom— 


wise, wisdom 




whiteneM 




free, freedom 




Ac. 


Hood- 


false. false/u>od 


Ship— 


hard, hards/tip 




hardy, hardiAoocZ 


T, th- 


broad, breadtA 


Ice- 


just, justice 
ooldneM 




long, length 


Ncaa— 




dry, drougAH 




brightnCT« 




strong, strength 




goodwMa 




wide, widtA 




kindness 







VERBS FROM NOUNS. 

(a) By change of Vowel :— blood bleed gold, gild 
(6) By change of Consonant: — 

bulk, buldgo 1 I?1<^* prize 

cloth, clothe I 

(c) By change of Vowel aud Consonant : — 



thief, thieve 



grass, graze 
glass, glaze 

{d) By Accent: — 

Abstract, abstract 
cdnflict, conflict 



{e) By Prefixes : — 

Be — befriend 

becloud 
beguile 

(/) By Affixes:— 

N, ea — heighten 

frighten 
lengthen 

Ate— office, officiate 

society, associate 



t6rmenty tormtot 

En, em- 



bath, bathe 



cdntrast, contriist 
stirvey, survey 



Ise, Ize — 



encamp 
encirde 
empower 

vigor, Invigorate 
liberty, liberate 
epitomise 
naturalize 
spiritualise 



VERBS FROM ADJECTIVES. 

dry, to dry cool, to cool warm, to vform 

En— Endear eririch 



(a) 

(6) By Prefixes:— 

(c) ByAflSxes:— 

"Fy — puri/y 

fortify 

Ize — civilize 

humanize 
N> ea — gladden, harden 
blacken, fatten 



R, er— 

Se— 



moisten, quicken 

ripen, soften, quicken 

sweeten 

lower 

clean, cleante 
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VERBS FROM OTHER VERBS. 



(a) By modifying Vowel or Consonant, or both : — 
drag, drsdge I reat, roost I 

fall, fell I riae, raise | 

(6) By Affixes : — Er-beat, batt«- spit, sputter 

Le— daze, daale drip, dribbfe wade, wadd2e 

(c) By Prefixes :— 

Be— 6«thiiik Out- 

bespeak 

Con, 00, com— confer Over- 

co-operate 
compress 

In — inscribe Under— 

induce "With — 



sit, set 
wake, watch 



outdo 
otttbid 
overcome 
overleap 



undergo 
trithdiaw 



ADJECTIVES FROM NOUNS. 

(a) By modifying the Vowel : — 

pride, proud string, strong 

(6) By modifying both Vowel and Consonant : — 

wit, wise 



Able— 


•* • 

fashionable 


D, ed— 


featherect 




gifted 




ragged 


Em— 


northern, &c. 


Ful— 


hop^vZ 




tTU.U{tul 


lah— 


hoyUh 




fooluh 




slavitA 


Ly- 


yearly 




maxily 



L, «1, le— 



N, en— 



Some— 



capital 

civii 

hostile 

humble 

golden 

waxen 

wheaten 

wooden 

adventuroiome 

handeome 



ADJECTIVES FROM VERBS. 

(a) By modifying Vowel: — fill, full 
(6) By Affixes :— 



Ful— 

Less — 
Ive — 



forgeV^t^ 
wis^/uZ 
exhaust2eM 
attentive 
expend, e 
decide, de* 



insive 

•ve 



Some— 
T— 



meddletome 
tiresome 
shake, shaky 
stick, sticky 



ADJECTIVES FROM OTHER ADJECTIVES. 



(a) By Prefixes: — 
A — afar 

aweary 
Dis — diecreoiiable 

In — inattentive 

(6) By Affixes:— 
l8h— 



blackieA 

goodly 

weakly 



\ 



Pre— 
Preter— 

Un— 



Some — 
Teen— 



j^rehistoric 
preternatural 
uncertain 
unable 

loneeome 
fifteen 
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PART I. 



CHAPTER L . 

THE SENTENCE. 

1. Up to the present time we have considered the 
Sentence in its simplest form. It has always contained one 
main thought or assertion. It may have been enlarged in 
various ways, but it has consisted always of one finite Verb. 
Such a Sentence is in its simplest form, and therefore it is 
called the Simple Sentence. 

2. But you know that a Sentence sometimes consists of 
many Verbs. Let us now take a Sentence containing two 
or more finite Verbs. 

THE COMPLEX SBNTENCa 

3. / mil come if you calL In this Sentence you notice 
that the latter part, if you calif depends upon the former 
part, / tpill come. 

4. You also notice that there are two Verbs instead of one, 

5. Now, the part that contains the main thought is called 
the Principal Sentence, and the part that is dependent on 
it is called the Subordinate Sentence. 



Principal Sentence. 


Subordinate Sentence. 


I will go 


if you come. 



8 
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6. A Subordinate Sentence is that which forms part of 
another Sentence. It always depends upon the Principal 
Sentence. 

7. A Complex Sentence is one that consists of 9^ 

Principal Sentence and one or more Subordinate Sentences. 

Ex. 1. — WrUe out the Svibordinate Sentences in the following : I believe 
that you will succeed. He who always speaks the truth will be 
believed. My father bought a dog, which ran away. Ask him why 
he came. Can you tell me how it is done ? The ants which have 
been to sleep wake up. There was a time when I was very smalL 

Ex. 2. — Write out the Principal Sentences in the following: There is a boy 
who is speaking. When John reached home he had his dinner. I 
am glad ikisA, you are come. A man, who was near, saw him. 
When you have finishe4 your work come in to dinner. I thought 
he was teasing me. Gk), that you may see it. 



CHAPTER IL 

SUBORDINATE SENTENCES. 

1. Subordinate Sentences are connected with Principal 
Sentences by means of Conjunctions or Relative Pronouns. 

2. A Subordinate Sentence is, with relation to the 

Principal Sentence, U8e4 in several ways. It may form — 

(a) The Subject : Thai he spoJce the trvlh is certain. 
(6) The Object : He believes thai you are correct, 
(c) The Extension : I found him where I expected, 

Ex. 8. — Wrile out the Subordinate Sentences in the foUowing eooercise^ ani 
say hcyw they are used : It is a mystery how the robbery took place. 
That the earth is round is a fact. He said that I was a good boy. 
Duty requires that we should speak th^ truth. I will go when you 
come. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE NOUN SENTENCE. 

L A Noun, or a Noun Phrase, ia sometimes so expanded 



as to form a Subordinate Sentence. 
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In the sentence, ''He heard of hia wisdom" we may say, "He heard that 
he was vfise,** Here, you notice, we have a Phrase turned into a 
Subordinate Sentence. 

2. When such a Subordinate Sentence stands in the place 
of a Notin, or of a Noun Phrase, it is called a Noun 
Sentence. 

Ex. 4. — Write out the Nov/n Sentences m thefoUowmg : I knew that he 
1MM commg. He said / might go. It is unknown what caused the 
delay. You forget that you are in school. That the world is round 
is certam. Do you know that I am a corporal ? Everyone said that 
he roas the best boy in hia class. / believe you ore right. 

Ex. 5. — Make six sentences^ each confining a Principal and a Noun 
Sentence. 

Ex. 6. — Parse the words in italics in Ex. 4. 

[Note.— It wiU be well to remember (a) That the Principal Sentence is often 
connected with the Subordinate Sentence by the Conjunction that; and (6) That 
sometimes no oonnectiYe is usecL] 



THE NOUN SENTENCEMContinued). 

3. As a Noun Sentence occupies the place of a Noun with 
relation to the Principal Sentence, it may be used in the 
following ways : — 

(1) As the Subject : That he was industrious is certain* 

(2) As the Object : I was told that he had come, 

(3) As the Noun in Apposition : The fact that he is a good hoy is well 

kuown. 

(4) A part of the Verb '^ to be :" His idea was thai I should live vjith him. 

Ex. 7. — Write out the Noun Sentences in the following exercise^ and show 
what place each holds with reference to the Principal SevUence : The 
idea that he was fighting for his country sustained him. Thai the 
world is round is a mathematical fact. Do you remenriber what I 
said ? He spoke so quickly that he could not he understood. Tell 
me what you think of it. My impression was that you were in the 
room. I hope that you will tell me your mind. I am told that the 
Queen is at Windsor. 

Ex. 8. — Parse the words in italics, 

Ex. 9. — Work thefoUomng like Ex. 7 : That is the sweetest, "^CiVs^^^^Kivt 
heard. Tell me not in mournful nutobex^ "\idftS&'VAA "Ka.«aa^*^ 
dream. " I soon found that I had met ^Dith. ^.-^naa m«a.« B«. ^>Xa.^«w. 
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that you may live in comfort I saw that you wished me to ttay. 
The fact is I wanted to stay. Tou do not mean to say that you 
are afraid, 

Ex. 10. — Parse the words in italics, 

Ex. 11. — Make twelve Complex Sentences contaimng a Principal and a 
Noun Sentence, 

MODEL FOR ANALYSING THE NOUN SENTENCE. 

Tell me not in mournful numbers 
" Life is but an empty dream." 



No. 
of Sent. 


Kind of 
Sentence. 


Subject. 


Predicate. 


Object 


Extension. 


a 


Principal 
Sentence. 


(you) 


tell 


me 


not in mourn- 
ful numbers 


b 


Noun Sent, 
to a. 


that (und.) 
Life 


is an empty 
dream 


— 


but 



Ex. 12. — Analyse tJie following sentences Khe the above: He told me that 
his father was a tfew. It has been said most truly that necessity is 
the mother of invention. The father of James Barry did not 
perceive that his son had a natural taste for painting. I know 
that you shot that bird. He showed me that I was wrong. I do 
not remember who it was. He was desirous that I should prosper. 
Honour requires that you do attend that meeting. He thought 
you were coming at seven. I tell thee I will not go. 

Ex. 18. — I heard that you were poorly. It appears that he had been 
accustomed to go. You forget you are talking to me. Thou 
knowest that I have brought thee fresh milk in this can. It is 
a well-known fact that heat turns water into steam. Watt dis- 
covered what a mighty force it was. God requires that we obey 
our parents. The belief that I shall be successful sustains me. 
I have heard that you live in London. Does that prove that he is 
wrong ? It is useful that a girl should be able to knit. 

Ex. 14. — He said that he would go out. The foolish man tried to prove 
that the earth was flat. TeU me not in mournful numbers " Life is 
but an empty dream." I soon found he had met with his match. 
I think you will succeed. It is uncertain whether he was here. 
You know that lying is sinful in the sight of GKkI. It is very 
important that we always speak the truth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ADJECTIVE SENTENCE. 

1. As an Adjective is used with a Noun to describe it more 
particularly, so a Subordinate Sentence is used for the same 
purpose. 

2. A boy who U industrious is esteemed. 

Here, in this sentence, instead of saying, "An industrious boy 
is esteemed," we expand the Adjective into a Subordinate 
Sentence. Such a sentence, standing as it does in the 
place of an Adjective, is called an A(^ective Sentence. 

Ex. 15. — Write out the Adjective Sentences in the fdlZowvng : Everyone 
has heard of the house which Jack built. Raleigh, who was a 
famous courtier, flourished in the reign of Elizabeth. A parrot was 
the property of a gentleman who was very fond of picH&d cockles. 
The top opens with a little trap-dooTy which is fastened with a 
hinge, and shuts of itself. There was one animal which made him 
tremble with terror. He who is idle will lack food. At daybreak 
on a hill they stood that overlooked the moor. 

Ex. 16. — Pa/rse the words in italics, 

Ex. 17. — Make six sentences, each containing an Adjective Sentence, 



THE ADJECTIVE SENTENCE-(Continued). 

3. As an Adjective Sentence fills the place and follows 
the construction of an Adjective, it may be used in the 
following ways: — 

(1) As the Subject : The boy whx> lived there has left the neighbourhood. 

(2) As the Object : He ate the food tohich I gave him, 

(3) As an Extension of the Predicate : He was playing in the room 

which is nearest to our house, 

Ex. 18. — Write out the Adjective Sentences in the following ^ amd say how 
each is related to the Principal Sentence : I have ascended Helvellyn, 
which is one of the highest mountains in England. Another dog 
tluU is equally famous is the St. Bernard dog. I saw him with his 
friend who has come to visit him. You have begun the work, which 
you may now finish. Her feet disperse the powdery snow thai rises 
up like smoke. Show me the boy who likes his work, and I will 
show you a boy who is happy, 

Ex. 19. — Parse ihe words in italics. 
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Ex. 20. — Work the following like Ex, 18 : It wu the schooner Hetpena 
that sailed the wintry sea. / heard the church hells that filled the 
air with music. A plant that lives for a year ia called an annuaL 
There are aome things which one cannot forget. I saw him in the 
same seat which he has so often filed. Alexander, who conquered 
the world, never suhdued his passions. 

Ex. 21. — Parse the words in italics, 

Ex. 22. — MaJee ttodve sentences, each containing an Adjective Sentence, 

MODEL FOR ANALYSING THE ADJECTIVE 

SENTENCK 



There is a hird who, by his coat» 
And by the hoarseness of his note, 
Might be supposed a crow. 



i No. 
' of Sent. 


Kind of 
Sentence. 


Subject. 


Predicate. 


Object 


Extemdon. 


a 


Principal 
Sentence. 


A bird 


is there 








b 


Adjective 

Sentence to 

bird. 


who 


might be 
supposed 


a crow 


by lus coat and 
by the hoarse- 
ness of his note. 



Ex. 28. — Analyse t?ie following sentences : The book that he lent me was 
entitled " Climbing.'* Nelson was a man who knew not fear. My 
friend, who is sixty years of age, was very lively. Alexander the 
Great was the only man who could master ihe fiery war-horse. The 
bridge was so rotttn that we were afraid to cross it. Milton, who 
was Uindf wrote some of the finest poetry ever composed. 

Ex. 24. — Parse the words in, italics. 

Ex. 25. — Analyse the following sentences: Come to my house, which 
overlooks the sea. The man who was my master died yesterday. 
He was the greatest man that ever lived. People who are just wOl 
prosper. Men who are like Franklin are of great use to the world. 
The person who wtis my master died yesterday. The lion, which 
is a noble animal, is caUed the king of beasts. 

Ex. 26. — Analyse the following sentences : They stood on a hill that 
overlooked the moor. The place that knows us will know us no 
more. The boys ate all the oranges which we had brought for 
them. We met him in the town where he had formerly lived. A 
man who is wise will guaid his temper. This is the house that 
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Jack built. The blessing that one is constantly looking for is rarely 
gained. He who works will eat. The lead which covered the roof 
had been taken away. 

Ex. 27.— The bark that held a prince went down. The Chinese, who 
are the greatest tea drinkers, have a high opinion of that beverage. 
As a beverage which is both food and drink, a mixture of oatmeal 
and water is the best of alL Looking down, he spies a lamb that 
in the pool is pent. The lamb had slipped into the stream, which 
had borne it down into the deep gulf. Her hair was thick with 
many a curl that clustered round her head. 

Ex. 28. — It was a cove that keeps till June December's snow. She was 
the sweetest thing that ever grew beside a human door. How 
sweet to sit beneath those fruit-tree boughs that shed their snow- 
white blossoms on my head. See him perched upon yon tuft of 
hazel trees that twinkle to the gusty breeze; I met a little cottage 
girl, whose hair was thick with many a curL Then Goody, who 
had nothing said, her bundle from her lap let falL 



CHAPTER V. 

THE ADVERBIAL SENTENCE. 

You remember that an Adverb or an Adverbial Phrase 
forms the Extension of the Predicate. In the sentence, '* I 
went to the station before dinner," the Extension may be 
formed into a Subordinate Sentence thus, '^before I had 
finished my dinner." Such a Subordinate Sentence is called 
an Adverbial Sentence because it occupies the place of an 
Adverb, or an Adverbial Phrase. 

Ez. 29. — Write out the Ad/oerbial Sentences in the followi/ng : Come to my 
house (u the clock strikes nine. He promised to see me when he 
was disengaged/. I declined to sail h&xmse the sea was rough. Be 
us^ui while thou livest. I left when I had finished. We went back 
as soon as they had gone. There was a time when our garden was 
covered with potatoes. I was allowed to go after I had delivered 
my message. John was married just bef olre Christmao. 

Ex. 80. — Parse the words in italics. 

Ex. 31. — Make eight sentences, each containing an Adverbial Sentence. 

Ex. 82. — Write out the Adverbial Sentences in the foUotDing : I found the 
book where I expected. As the clock struck tnoeJ/ve the men went 
hom/Ct, When 1 am ready I will come. Before John came to school 
he knew nothing. Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. I was 
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vpft^oTf the lark oommenoed Ait Brag. yfhssreh.eitUi'befoundii 
a mystery. Wherter I take my walks abroad how many poor I see. 
As jou. sow «o yoa reap. 

Ex. SS. — Pane the words in iiaiics. 



THE ADVERBIAL SENTENCB-<Oontinued). 

1. As an Adverbial Sentence is used in the same way a3 
an Adverb, it is used for the same purpose to indicate 
Time, Place, Manner, Cause. 

EXAMPLES. 

mme : He left/iuC hefort you ca/ma. 

Place: Where thou goeH I wiU go. 

Maimer : He worked the sum (u I showed him. 

Cause: Be good, in order that you may he happy, 

2. It is well to notice that an Adverbial Sentence of 

Time answers the question WHen? 

Place „ „ „ Where? 
Manner „ „ „ How? 
Cause „ „ „ Why? 

3. Adverbial Sentences of Time are often united to the 
Principal Sentence by such words as : before, when, cu soon 
as, while, after, 

4. Adverbial Sentences of Place are often united to the 
Principal Sentence by such words as : when, wherever, whence, 

5. Adverbial Sentences of Manner are often united to 
the Principal Sentence by such words as : o^, o^ if, than, that, 

6. Adverbial Sentences of Cause are often united to the 
Principal Sentence by such words as : because, if, though, 
for, notwithstanding, except, since, 

Ex. 34. — Write out the Adverbial Sentences in the folUywing Exercise, 
and cUissify as regards Time, Place, MamnMr, and Cause : li you* re 
waking csdl me early. He came to me because he wa^ tkanhffd for 
my help, I see where you are. The horse fell as it descended the 
hilL When Napoleon went to Moscow he found it in flames. I 
always get up as soon as the sun rises. After he had sOenoed the 
people he left them. Be not idle lest you come to shame. You 
will be punished unless you are obedient. 
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Ex. 85. — Pa/ne the vjords in Ualies, 

Ex. 36. — Make four Adverbial Sentences of Time, fowr of Place, four of 
Ma/rvner, cmd four of Cause. 

Ex. 87. — Analyse thefoUowvng Sentences fully : As the pitiless tempest 
rayes the ship is in danger. When the peace came on I was 
dischai^ed. It appeared to the little girl as if she were sitting 
before a large stove. When young people get together rownd the 
fire they wrefond of teUing stories. Before he left home he fed his 
dog. And while he listened loud and long he heard a fierce 
mermaiden cry. 

Ex. 88. — Parse the words in italics. 

Ex. 89. — Work the following like Ex. 37 : While he vhis easing it h£ saw 
a poor little dog. As the humming bird hovers in the air she 
moves her wings quickly. On the green banks of Shannon when 
Sheelah was nigh, no blithe Irish lad was so happy as I. When all 
was ready, the bait was lowered into the sea. lU fa/res the land 
where wealth accumulates and men decay. He went to the town 
because I asked him to get something for tm. We reap as we sow. 

Ex. 40. — Parse the words in italics. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. 

1. We have seen that a Complex Sentence consists of a 
Principal Sentence, and one or more Subordinate Sentences. 

2. If the Subordinate Sentence stands in the place of a 
Notin or oT a Noun Phrase, it is called a Noun Sentence. 

3. If the Subordinate Sentence stands in the place of an 
Acljective, it is called an A^ective Sentence. 

4. If the Subordinate Sentence stands in the place of an 
Adverb, it is called an Adverbial Sentence. 

EXAMPLE. 

As soon as the sun arose, all their boats were manned. Columbus 
was the first European who set foot on the New World. He gave 
orders that all should land, and they kissed the ground which they had 
so long desired to see. 
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ANALYSIS. 



No. 

a 
h 

a 
b 

a 
h 
c 

d 


Kind. 


Subject 


Predicate. 


Object 


£Zueii8ioii 


Adverbial Sentence 
toft. 

Principal Sentence. 


The sun 

All their 
boats 


arose 
were manned 




asBOonas 


Principal Sentence. 

Adjective Sentence 
to a. 


Columbus 
who 


was the 

first European 

set 


foot 


on the new 
world 


Principal Sentence. 
Noun Sentence to a. 
Principal Sentence. 
Adjective Sentence 
to ground. 


He 

(that) all 
(and) they 
whidi they 


gave 
should land 

kissed 
had desired 


orders 

the ground 
to see (1.0.) 


so long 



Ex. 41. — Analyse the following Complex Sentences like the modd : It wot 
not long before sunset when the procession entered the city. When 
he had finished, he knelt down and prayed aloud for her. You say 
that two at Conway dwell and two cMre gone to sea. A nobleman, 
who dwelt in a castle, was alnmt to hM hit marriage feast A 
fisherman vxu brought into the large room where the nobleman 
stood in the midst of his guests. There is a flower that welcomes 
every changing hour. 

Ex. 42. — Fa^se the words in italics, 

Ex. 43. — Analyse the following like Ex, 41 : — 

When the road was so darkj and the night was so cold, 
And Pat and his dog were grown wea/ry and old, 
How snugly we slept in my old coat of gray, 
And he Hcked me for kindness — my poor dog Tray. 

I thought she vhu rather a funny specimen. ** Here^ Toby," hd 
added, giving a whistle, as a man would call the attention of a dog, 
*^ give us a song vyow, and show us some of your dam,cmg** 

Ex. 44. — Pa/rse the words in italics, 

Ex. 45. — Work same (u Ex. 41. — The rushing whistle chills Ker blood, 

as the north wind hurries to scourge the flood. He placed himself 

close beside the stone, which for a moment defended us. As soon 

as be became aware that they toere dead Vi^ \L\.\ATQd a piercing cry. 

The hours we have to live are nunnhered. IBL^ q1\assi ^<wdas^ \1m)Si 
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the works of Nature teach the existence of God. The coal is buried 
deep, and is worthleu tmtU the labour of the miner has extracted it 
from the mine. 

Ex. 46. — Parse the words in italics. 

ESz. 47. — Work same as Ex. 41 : The stones and mortar of which our 
houses are built were formerly destitute of value. It is man's 
labour that Juzs given them utUiiy. It toas not by gold that the 
wealth of the world was purchased. Zet music sotmd while he 
doth make his choice. When an army is besieging a fortified town, 
which cannot be approached directly, it if wual to cut trenches. 
Every one will admit that a body at rest cannot begin to move of 
iUdf. It was of great importance that the bow-strings should he dry. 

Ex. 48. — Parse the words in italics. 

Ex. 49. — Work the same as Ex. 41 : The warm days which begin to 
prevail show us that the summer is past. Nature never did betray 
the heart that loved her. Once on a time, as ^sop tells, a man 
found a snake. But where to find that happiest spot below, who 
can direct when all pretend to know ? Where ignorance is bliss 
'tis folly to be wise. 

Ex. 50. — Lo ! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps, her silent watch 
the mournful mother keeps. I would not enter on my list of 
friends the man who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. I love 
the winds when they spurn control There is an eye that looks on 
the swelling cloud. Sometimes when a storm drew nigh, he tore 
the turf wiUi a mournful cry. Every one has observed what takes 
place when a piece of steel is put near a magnet. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 

Ex. 51. — The bloom that tinged his youthful cheek 

No more was seen to glow. 

Ex. 62. — To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

Ex. 58. — Whene'er a noble deed is wrought, 

Whene'er is spoke a noble thoufi^ht^ 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 

Ex. 54. — A simple child. 

That lightly draws its breath. 

And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death ? 

Ex. 56. — Thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 

And — ^when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, 'w\iStQ tiq TCkKc^Hkorc^ 

Of me more must be heard ot. 
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Ex. 56. — But one good man, 

Who long had warned the wicked to repent, 
Obey, and live, taught by the voice of heaven. 
Had built an ark. 

Ex. 57. — '^ Tell father when he oomes from w(»rk, 

I said good-night to him." 
She saw that he was dying — 

The child she loved so dear 
Had uttered the last words that she 

Might ever hope to hear. 

Ex. 58. — When he had learnt what thing it was 

That sent this rueful cry, I ween, 
The boy recovered hearty and told 
The sight which he had seen. 

Ex. 59. — The flinty couch we now must share 

Shall seem with down of eider piled. 
If thy protection hover near. 

Ex. 60. — But where to find that happiest spot below. 
Who can direct when all pretend to know ? 

Ex. 61. — Far to the rights where Apennine ascends. 
Bright as the summer, Italy extends. 

Ex. 62.— While the clouds. 

That crowd away before the driving wind. 
Resemble most some city in a blaze, 
Seen through the leafless wood. 

Ex. 63. — This hermit good lives in that wood 

Which slopes down to the sea. 

Ex. 64. — He prayeth best, who loveth best 

All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 

Ex. 65. — Thus, while Elijah's burning wheels prepare 

From Carmel's heights to sweep the fields of air, 
The prophet's mantle, ere his fOght began, 
Dropt on the world — a sacred gift to man. 

Ex. 66. — But winter and summer are wonderful, and pass into each 
other. The quail has hardly ceased piping in the com, when winter 
sows broadcast over the land snow, icicles, and rattling haiL The 
days wane apace. Ere long the sun hardly rises above the horizon, 
and then goes out. 

Ex. 67. — Wooden fences divide the adjoining fields. Across the road 
are gates, which are opened by troops of children. The peasants 
take off their hats as you pass ; you sneeze and they ory, "Qod blesa 
you ! " The houses in the villages are all built of hewn timber. 
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Ex. 68. — The poetry of earth is never dead : 

When all the birds are faint ndth the hot sun^ 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead. 

Ex. 69. — All houses wherein men have lived and died 

Are haunted houses. Through the open doors 
The harmless phantoms on their errands glide, 
With .feet that make no sound upon the floors. 

RULES AND HINTS FOR ANALYSIS. 
In the Analysis of Complex Sentences it will be well to 
remeraber the following points: — 

1. A Noun Sentence is often introduced by the Con- 
junction thai, 

2. An Adjective Sentence is often introduced by one 
of the Relative Pronouns. 

3. An Adverbial Sentence is connected with the 
Principal Sentence by a Conjunction or an Adverb. 

4. But the only sure way of knowing what kind of a 
Subordinate Sentence we are using is to understand its 
relation to the Principal or other Sentence, with which it is 
connected, 

5. In analysing Complex Sentences make as many Simple 
Sentences as there are finite Verbs. 

6. When a Verb is omitted, supply it ; but, if the action 
is not expressed, do not use a Subject and an Auxiliary 
Verb before a Participla 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

1. In the Sentences we have hitherto taken there has 
been only one Principal Sentence, together with one or more 
Subordinate Sentences depending on it. 

2. But we often make several principal statements, and 
unite them to form one sentence. Instead of saying : " The 
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lion is found in Asia." " The lion is found in Africa." We 
say : ** The lion is found in Asia and Africa." 

3. Sometimes we have a verse of poetry formed of several 
Principal Sentences, e.g.: — 

She had a rustio, woodland air, 

And she was wildly clad ; 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair ; 

Her heauty made me glacL 

Here we have no less than five Simple Sentences in one 
sentence. Such a sentence is called Compound. 

4. A Compound Sentence contains two or more 
Principal Sentences. 

Ex. 70. — Separate the foUounng Compound Sentences into Simple Sentence* : 

*Twas on the field of Zutphen ; 

The battle's din was o'er, 
And bold and gallant foemen 
Had fallen to rise no more. 
Persia is nearly twice as large as France, but a great part of it is 
incapable of cultivation. Agriculture is the chief occupation of the 
people, and it is well understood. 

Ex. 71. — Analyse each Simple Sentence in Ex, 70 fully, 

Ex. 72. — Separate the foUovfing Simple Sentences : He came ; he saw ; 
he conquered. He was a lazy boy, and he grew up to be a lazy 
man. My friend was not ready, therefore we did not go. At the 
age of eight Eitto was sent to school, but his attendance was very 
irregular. 

My stockings there I often knit, 

My kerchief there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground I sit — 
I sit and sing to them. 

Ex. 78. — Analyse each Simple Sentence in Ex. 72. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SENTENCE. 

1. A Simple Sentence consists of one simple statement 
X A Compound Sentence coii&ysU oC two or more 
simple statements. 
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3. A Complex Sentence consists of one principal state* 
ment with one or more Subordinate Sentences dependent on it. 

4. These may all be united in one Sentence, as will be 
seen by the following example : — 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged h^B farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 



No. 

a 
h 

e 


Kind. 


Subject. 


Predicate. 


Object. 


Extension. 


Principal. 
Principal 

Adverbial to 


a drum 

a funeral 

note 

(as) we 


was heard 

was heard 

(understood) 

hurried 


his corse 


not 
not 

to the 


d 


aand&. 
Principal 


a soldier 


discharged 


his farewell 
shot 


rampart 

not 

o'er the 

grave 


e 


Adjective to 
grave. 


we 


buried 


our hero 


where 



EXERCISES FOR ANALYSIS. 

Ex. 74. — As we went up the body of the church, the knight pointed at 
the trophies upon one of the new monuments, and cried out, " A 
brave man, I warrant him." I could have wished that he had 
acquainted me with it sooner. The knight put me in mind of my 
promise ; but told me that if I was speculating, he would stay 
below till I had done. My old friend, who is a very good man, 
made the best of his way out of the place, and never said a word. 

Ex. 75. — As soon as 'tis daylight, to-morrow with me 

Tou shall go to the orchard, and then you will see 
That he has been there, and made a great rout, 
And cracked the branches, and strewA them about. 

Ex. 76. — An inadvertent step may crush the snail 

That crawls at evening in the public path ; 
But he that has humanity, forewarned, 
Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

Ex. 77. — The seasons came and went, and went and came, 
To teach men gratitude ; and, as they passed^ 
Gave warning of the lapae oi \AXXie, ^i^^^» ^^s^ 
Had stolen unlieededby. 
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Ex. 78. — To wicked deeds I was indined, 

And wicked fancies crossed my mind ; 
And every man I chanced to see, 
I thought he knew some ill of me. 

Ex. 79. — Mighty winds 

That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore. 
And lull the spirit while they fill the mind. 

Ex. 80. — III fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made, 

£!x. 81. — The day is done, and the darkness 

Falls from the wings of Night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 

From an eagle in his flights 
I see the lights of the village 

Gleam through the rain and the mist^ 
And a feeling of sadness comes o*er me, 

That my soul cannot resist. 

Ex. 82. — Flow on for ever, in thy glorious robe 
Of terror and of beauty. Yea, flow on 
Unfathomed and resistless. God hath set- 
His rainbow on thy forehead, and the cloud 
Mantled thy feet. 

Ex. 83. — The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds. 
Is fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils. 



PART II. 



CHAPTER I. 

SYNTAX. 

1. The Nominative Case is the Subject of the Verb. 

" / think." / is Nominative Case to thmk, 

2. The Verb agrees with its Nominative (or Subject) 
in Number and Person. 

" He speaks." Speaks is Singular Number, 3rd Person. 
"We speak." Speak is Plund Number, Ist Person. 
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3. The Nominative Case is used after the Verb To be. 

**! am a hoy^ Boy is Nominative Case after the Verb am. 

4 The Nominative Case is sometimes used with a 
Participle when there is no Verb attached to it. 

** Tbe chUdren having waited, the teacher dismissed the school." Here 
children has no Verb expressed or understood. In such a case as 

this the Noun is said to be in the Nominative Absolute. 

5. When two Nouns are used together, and both mean 
the same person or thing, they have the same case. 

''Maiy, Queen of ScotSf was beheaded." The second is said to be in 
Apposition to the first. 

6. The Nominative is used when a Person is addressed — 
it is then said to be Nominative of Address. 

William/ I have found a shelL 

7. The Objective Case is governed by a Transitive 
"Verb. 

*'Bee8 make honey" Honey is in the Objective Case because it is 
the Object of m/ike, 

8. The Olo'ective Case is governed by a Preposition. 

•* GKve it to me" The Pronoun me is in the Objective Case governed 
by the Preposition to, 

9. The Objective is sometimes used after an Intransitive 

"Verb, but then the Object resembles the "Verb itsel£ For 

example : — 

He ran a race. 

10. The Objective is governed by like and worth. 

*' Tou are like your sister." In this instance, sister is Objective governed 

by the Adjective like. 
** It is worth sixpence." Here sixpence is Objective governed by the 

Adjective vmih, 

11. The Possessive Case denotes possession, and is 
governed by the Noun that follows it. 

*' John's hat is there." John^s is Possessive Case governed by hat. 

12. An Adjective is used with a Noun to qualify it, or 
describe it in some way. 

'' I am a good boy." O^od qualifies hoy, 
8 
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13. Acljectives are compared. If only two things are 
compared we use the ComparatiYe Dogrree. 

" Tou «re itronger than he." SUftnger is in the Compftiatiye Degree. 

14. If more than two things are compared we use the 
Superlative Degrree. 

'^ Tou are the ttrongut boy in the dasB." Strongest is in the Saper« 
lative Degree. 

15. Pronouns are of the same Person, Number, and 
Crender as the Nouns for which they stand — in fa,ct they are 
treated like Nouns. 

16. Kelative Pronouns agree with the Antecedents 
(Noun going before) in Person, Number, and Gender. 

" He who works will suceed." In this sentence who refers to Ae, and 
consequently has the same Person, Number, and Gender. 

17. The Relative Pronoun does not always agree with 
its Ai^teoedent in Qase. 

''This is the n^an wJu>m we saw." Here the Relative Pronoun w^ 
takes its Case frqn^ the Yeach sem — we saw whom — and therefore ii 
in the Objective Case. 

18. Interrograitiye Pronouns have no Antecedent • 

19. A TraJisitive Verb has an Otdect either expressed 

or understood. 

The carpenter mended the chair. 

20. An Intrcunsitive Verb has no Object. 

He tpedkt. 

21. A Verb agrees with its Subject (or Nqnufti^tive) it 
Person and Number. I 

I write. He writes. They tvrite, I 

22. The Conditional Mood is use'd in SubordisaM 
Sentences to express an event which is uncertain. ' 

Come here if you toiah to see me. 

23. The Verb "To Be" (am, is, was, were, &c.) takeefti 
same Case after the Verb as before it. i 

*' Mary is a good girV* The Noun girl is Nominative after is, 

24. Adverbs qualify Verbs (and Participles), A4ie^ 
tivea, and other Adverbs. ■ 
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The bell tolled slowly. Having worked faitkfuUyf 1 was satiafied. I 
am very weary. They lived very happily. 

25. A Preposition shows the relation of the word 
which it governs to some other word in the Sentence. 

" He sat on a wall." The Preposition on shows the relation between 
atU and vxxU. 

26. Conjunctions join Sentences together. Some- 
times, however, they seem to join words. 

A red and white scarl 

27. When two Singrular Nouns are joined together by a 
Conjunction, the Verb is in the Plural. 

John and Mary are here. 



CHAPTER IL 

AGREEMENT OF WORDS. 

1. Two words are said to agree with one another when 
they are of the same Gender, Number, Person, and 
Tense. 

2. We do not say They talks, because " they " is Plural, 
and " talks " is Singrular, but They talk, hence the words 
are said to be in Agreement. 

3. When a Noun, Singular in form, is applied to a 
number of persons it has a Plural Verb. 

" The Council has decided to issue new rules." By the word "Council" 
we mean a number of persons of which it is composed, but as we 
speak of this number as one organised body we use a Singular 
Verb. But in the sentence, *' One half of the men are able to bear 
arms/' we think of the men as individuals, and therefore use the 
Plural Verb. 

4. When two or more Singrular Nouns joined together 
by " or " imply that each has to be taken separately, the 
Verb is in the Singrular; e.g., " William or John intends to 
visit you " — that is, either one or the other. 

5. The Tenses must not be confused. The Present 
Tense cannot be mixed with the Past or the Future 
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Tense. In any Complex Sentence the Subordinate 
Sentence must be of the same Tense as the Principal 
Sentence. We do not say "He says I was to go," but 
"He says I am to- go.'* 

6. As a rule the Present Tense is used to signify time 
now; sometimes, however, writers prefer to employ the 
present for the past time when they wish to call any event 
to the mind with particular force. 



ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

EXAMPLE. 

The day U done, and the darkneu 
Falls from the wings of night, 

As a feather is wafted dowrvwa/rd 
f>om an eagle in his flight, 

I see the lights of the village 

Gleam through the rain and the mist. 
And A feeling of sadness comes o*€r me. 

That my soul cannot resist. 

ANALYSIS. 



No. 



a 
h 



Kind. 



Principal Sent. 
Principal Sent. 



Adverbial Sent, 
to h» 



Subject. 



The day 
(and) the 
dftrkneBH 



(as) a feather 



Predicate. 



is done 
fiOls 

is Wafted 



Object. 



Extension. 



frovEL the 
wings of 

night> 

downward, 

fix)m an 

eagle in his 

flight. ^ 



a 

b 
c 



Principal Sent. 



Principal Sent. 

Adjective Sent, 
to "sadness" 



(And) a feeling 

of sadness 
(that) my soul 



see 



comes 



can resist 



the lights 
of the 
village 
(D.O.) 

to gleam 
(1.0.) 



through 

the rain 

and the 

mist 

over me 

not. 
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18 

done 
is done 



darkneas 

from 

downward 
hia 

flight 

BAA 

gleam 
and 

feeling 

o'er 

me 



PARSING. 

Auzfliary of Voice 

Past Participle of the Verb "To Do '* 

Verb, Strong, Intransitive, Indicative Mood, Present 

Tense, Singular Number, Neuter (lender, agreeing 

with its Nominative (or Subject) "day " 
Abstract Noun, Singular Number, Neuter Glender, 

Nominative Case to the Verb " falls " 
Preposition, showing the relation between "falls" and 

" wings," governing " wings " 
Adverb of Manner, qualifying the Verb " wafted " 
Personal Pronoun, Singular Number, Masculine Gtender, 

Possessive Case to the Noun " flight " 
Abstract Noun, Singular Number, Neutor Glender, 

Objective Case governed by the Preposition " in " 
Verb, Strong, Transitive, Indicative Mood, Present 

Tense, 1st Person Singular, Common Gender, agree- 

ing with its Nominative " I " 
Verb, used in the Infinitive Mood, Present Tense 
Conjunction, joining the two Sentences " I see," &c. 

and " a feelmg," &c. 
Abstract Noun, Singular Number, Neuter Gtender, 

Nominative Case to the Verb " comes " 
Preposition, showing the relation between the Verb 

** comes " and the Pronoun " me," governing " me " 
Personal Pronoun^ 1st Person, Singular Number, 

Coi)fimon Gander, Objective Case governed by the 

Preposition " o'er " 



TABLE FOE PARSING. 
[The Rule of Syntax shquld b^ knoum in every case,] 



1. Noun. 


Kind, Number, Gander, Case 


2. Verb. 


Kind, Mood, Tense, Person, Number, Agreement 


8. Pronoun. 


Kind, Number, Gender, Case 


4. Adjective. 


Kind, Degree, Qualifying Noun 
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5. Adverb. 


Kind, Degree (if any), Qualifying or Modifying 
Verb, Adjective, or Adverb 


6. Preposition. 


Relationship between what words — what word 
it goveruB 


7. Conjunction. 


What it connects 



EXERCISES FOR ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Ex. S4.^ His raven locks were diultermg thieh 

Upon his marble brow, 
The bloom t?iat tinged his youthful cheek 
No more was seen to glow, 
Ex. 85.— 

It is A place where poets crowned may feel the Tiearfs decaying — 
It is a place wJiere happy saints may weep amid their praying. 

Ex. 86. — Three fishers went saUing out into the west, 

Out into the west as the sun went down. 

Ex. 87. — A glorious vision hurst upon fheir sight 

As on the topmast peak they took thkr stand. 

Ex. 88. — Maud Miiller, on a summer*s day, 

Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 
Beneath Tier torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic heaUh. 

Ex. 89. — With arm in a/rm the forest rose on high^ 

And lesson gave of brotherly regard. 

Ex. 90. — Sledges vjere also taken in case the seas around the Pole sTiould 
be covered with ice. 

Ex. 91. — The rose is fairest when His budding new. 

And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears. 

Ex. 92. — At the entrance of every village stands a triumphal arch 
adorned with jUnoers and ribands and evergreens. 

Ex. 93. — It is the Tiour when from ^ boughs 

The nightingale*s high note is hemrd. 
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!z. 94. — Never speak cmyQwng tor a truth which you hnow or believe 
to he falte. 

!z. 95. — The mind that broods o*er gwSUy woes 

h like the tcorpion ^irt hy firet^ 

!x. 96. — It wiU he found that they are the weaTcegt-minded and the 
hardest-hearted men that most love variety and change. 

Ix. 97. — The shades of night were faXUng f<uti 

As through an Alpine village paued 
A youth, who hore, *mid snow and ioe, 
A banner with the strange device, — 

ExeMort 

be 98. — ^We iOAB the narrow sunbeam that came out of the south and 
smote ike clouds um^U they meUed and mouldered cuway in a dust 
of blue rain. 

be 99. — How happy U he bom and taught 

HuU serveth not omother's w(U, 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill ! 

!x. 100. — ^The hest image which the world can giafe of Paradise is in the 
slope of the meadows^ orchards, and cornfields on the sides of a 
great Alp. 

!z. 101. — Hope, lihe the glimmering taper'i light^ 

Adorns and cheers the way ; 
And stiUf as darker grows the nighty 
Emits a brighter ray, 

!z. 102. — Columbus was seined with that anguish which precedes great 
discoveries of truth, whidn suddenly a cannon-shot announced a 
nefor-found world. 

Iz. 103. — The wretch, tvndeiwMd wUh life to psa% 

SUUj stUl on hope relies, 
And every pang that rends the hearty 
Bids expectation rise. 



CHAPTER IIL 

PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation divides sentences by points or stops, and 
larks the different pauses which the sense may require. 
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The points chiefly used are as follows : — 

1. The Comma [,] represents the shortest pause in 
a sentence. 

Subordinate Sentences are often separated from the 
Principal by this period. 

2. The Semicolon [ ; ] joins two parts of a Compound 
Sentence not so closely connected as the Comma requires. 

3. The Colon [ : ] is generally used between two parts 
of a sentence which grammatically form distinct sentences. 
The sentence that follows a Colon is, however, to some 
extent dependent on it. 

4 The Period or Full Stop [.] shows that the 
sentence is finished. It is moreover used after abbre- 
viations, or after initials of names. 

5. The Note of Interrogation [?] is used after a 
question has been asked. 

6. The Note of Exclamation [ !] is used after Inter- 
jections, or expressions of deep emotion. It should be rarely 
used in ordinary prose composition. 

7. The Dash [ — ] and the Parenthesis [( )] mark 
a pause, or something thrown into the sentence. Neither 
of these must be used often. 

8. The Hyphen [ - ], however, is necessary to divide a 
word at the end of a line; or to join two words together 
so as to form a Compound word. 

2. Quotation Marks [''''] are used when a person is 
made to speak directly in the first person, or when a 
quotation ia made. 
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The following Gontraotions are also sometimes useful:— 

Le. — meaningy id est = that is. 

e.g, — t> exempli gratift =/or the sake ofexam^; or for 

example. 

viz, — „ yidelicet = to wit; or namely. 

&C., 6tC. — t9 ot cetera = and the rest. 



CHAPTER IV. 

COMPOSITION. 

1. We have seen that there are two kinds of Sentences, 
Simple and Complex* 

2. A Simple Sentence consists of one principal statement. 

3. A Complex Sentence consists of one principa! 
statement, and also one or more subordinate statements 
dependent on it. 

4. In making a sentence be careful that the subordinate 
parts hold a proper relation to the principal part of 
a sentence. 

5. Sometimes a sentence consists of several simple 
Qente9ces : '^ John ran home, hastened into the room, and 
told his story." Here we have three simple sentences. 
Such a sentence is called Compound. 

Ex. 104. — Comibine the foUovn/ng sentences hy making them into Compound 
Sentences as you think best: Do your best. You will succeed. 
He hurried to the coach. He found it had left. He returned to 
his mother. I was aroused by the noise. I fled. The Nile over- 
flows its banks. It irrigates the surrounding country. It makes 
the land fruitful. We walked in front of the sea. We saw the 
little boats. We saw the distant lighthouse. 
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Ex. 105. — FOX in the following ouUine about Coal : Coal — a mineral 

— found in England — other parts of the world — obtained from 
mines — men work in mines — miners — sink shafts — current 
of air flows from one shaft to the othor — mining dangerous — 
explosions not uncommon — choke damp generated — water floods 
mine — gas obtained from cannel coal — also tar. 

Ex, 106. — Write out eompotiJtwM on the following ivhjeets: Paper. 
• Cotton. Summer. George Stephenson. 

Ex. 107. — Give a "brief description of the Ocean, its uses, Ae.: In 
appearance a waste of waters — not so — keeps the earth from 
becoming a desert — source of life, vegetable, animal — clouds 
and rivers — no drainage without sea — purifies the air — winds 

— power of the sea — goods to all parts of the world. 

Ex. 108. — Write on ea/ih of the following : The seasons. The tides. 
Railways. The art of printing. Sailing and steamships. Columbus 
and the discovery of America. 



HINTS ON COMPOSITION. 

1. Think over first what you are going to write. Pat 
what you have to say in the simplest and fewest words 
yoa can find. 

2. Do not use the same word many times when another 
is more suitable. 

3. Do not commence a sentence with the Conjunction 
and^ as a rule. 

4. If you are writing a number of sentences on one 
subject, and wish to look at your topic from a differeot 
standpoint; commence a fresh paragraph. 

5. Use a capital letter at the beginning of every sentence^ 
and every proper name. 

6. Simple sentences are arranged thus : Subject, Predicate, 
Object, Extension of Predicate. In Interrogative sentences 
the order is inverted. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

PAEAPHEASING. 

To paraphrase is to turn poetry into prose, but it is more 
than that. Eveiy word and allusion must be understood, 
and, if possible, so changed as to make good English. 

Proceed thus: — 

1. Arrange the piece you wish to paraphrase as prose, 
bearing in mind to have the Subject, Predicate, Object, 
and Intension clearly before you. 

2. Now alter any words or phrases that can be altered 
so that the meaning of the passage shall remain the same. 
Let your thoughts be expressed with ease and clearness. 

[Note : When yon can paraphrase fairly you udll he able to 
do what 18 mentioned here (1 and 2) simvltaneotLsly.'] 

EXAMPLE. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled. 

And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 

There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 

The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e'er had ohang'd, nor wish'd to change his place ; 

Unpractis'd he to fawn, or seek for power. 

By doctrines fashion'd to the varying hour ; 

Far other aims his heart had leam'd to prize, 

More skill'd to raise the wretched than to rise. — Qoldsmith. 



THE PARAPHRASE. 

The humble residence of the village preacher once stood near yon 
small wood. Close by was a garden formerly cultivated and pleasant to 
look upon, but now revealing nothing but a few unsightly bushes, 
and the wild remains of its past productiveness. 
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Possessing no worldly riches, and far from the ''madding crowd's 
ignoble stnfe/' the village pastor lived as a godly man should live, 
and was content with his lot. He taught the truth as he saw it 
was most needed, and never courted fame by false flattery. For his 
aims were higher than those of the multitude whom he sought Us raise 
from the depths of their miseiy and want. 



EXAMPLES FOR PARAPHRASING. 

Ex. 109. — Close on the hounds the hunter came. 

To cheer them on the vanished game ; 
But, stumbling in the riigged dell, 
The gallant horse exhausted fell. 
The impatient rider strove in vain 
To rouse him with the spur and rein, 
For the good steed, his labours' o'er. 
Stretched his stiff Umbs, to rise no more. — Scott. 

Ex. 110. — At summer's eve, when Heaven's ethereal bow 

Spans with bright arch the glittering hills below. 
Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 
Whose sun-bright summit mingles with the sky ? 
Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near? 
'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. — Campbell. 



Ex. 111. — Ere in the northern gale. 

The summer tresses of the trees are gone, 
The woods of autumn, all around our vale, 
Have put their glory on. 



Ex. 112. — The mountains that infold 

In their wide sweep the coloured landscape round. 
Seem groups of giant kings, in purple and gold, 

That guard the enchanted ground. — Bryant. 



^ 



Ex. 113. — Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean— roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with tiie shore ;— upon the watery plain 
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The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's revenge, save his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain. 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown. 

— Btbon. 

Ex. 114. — Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad ; 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird. 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleased : now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the Moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. — ^Milton. 

Ex. 116. — Will Fortune never come with both hands full. 
But write her fair words still in foulest letters ? 
She either gives a stomach, and no food-^ 
Such are the poor in health ; or else a feast. 
And takes away the stomach — such are the rich, 
They have abundance and enjoy it not. — Shakbferb. 



CHAPTER VL 

LATIN PEEFIXES AND THE FORMA- 
TION OF ENGLISH WORDS. 

A Prefix is a letter, or syllable, or word put at the 
beginning of another word — 6.^., in the word aUend we have 
ai, = to, and tend (from tendo = I stretch). 
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The following is a list of the chief prefixes, with illustra- 
tions showing the full meaning of each word given : — 



/ 



FT€^ 


Jfeanin^ 


Word containing 


FvU nuaniinf of Word 


A-, ab-, abs- 


from 


avert 


to twen from 






abject 


to throw awoif (worthless) 






abstract 


to draw from 


Ad- 


to 


adverb 


a word added to a verb 


ac- 


» 


accede 


to agree to 


af- 


ff 


affix 


to fix to 


ag- 


f> 


aggrieve 


to Injure ; becauale of heaviness 
(5Tat;w= heavy) 


al- 


>f 


allure 


to lure ; tempt 


azn- 


If 


ammunition 


something used to defend {munio - 
to defend) 


an- 


»> 


annex 


to Ue to / to add to 


ap- 


>f 


appear 


to come forth to; to be seen 


ar- 


»i 


airive 


to the shore ; to come 


Amb- 


around 


ambition 


to go about from place to place ; 
to seek honour, &c.; a desire 
for power 


Ante- 


before 


antediluvian 


b^ore the flood 


Bi- 


twice, two 


bisect 


to cut in two 


bls- 


)) 


biscuit 


twice cooked 


Circum- 


around 


circumnavigate 


to navigate rovaid the world 


Con- 


with 


connect 


to fasten together 


co- 


») 


co-partner 


a partner with another 


col- 


>» 


collect 


to gather together 


com- 


>i 


commit 


to send one with something ; to 








intrust 


Contra- 


against 


contradict 


to speak against; to oppose 


De- 


down from 


degrade 


to lower Qradu»=a, step) 


Demi- 


half 
out of 


demigod 
expel 


half A god ; partly divine 
to send oxU of 


e- 


it 


educe 


to draw out 


ef- 


*» 


effect 


to do something ; an action re- 
sulting from something done 


Extra- 


beyond 


extraordinaxy 


beyond ordinary 


In- 


in 
(with a Verb) 


incise 


to cut into 


11- 


*t 


illuminate 


to lighten in or up 


im- 


n 


immerse 


to plunge in 


Ir- 


it 


irradiate 


to send rays of light upon ; to 
light up 


In- 


not 
(with an Adj.) 


incorrect 


not correct 


11- 


tt 


iUegal 


not lawful 


im- 


tt 


immortal 


not mortal 


Intro- 


within 


Introvert 


to turn inward ; or wUhin 


Malc- 


iU 


malevolent 


ill disposed ; wishing ill 


Ob- 


in front of 


obtuse 


blunt ; to beat in front cif; not 
pointed 


oe- 


tt 


occur 


to run towards ; to happen 


op- / 


It 


opposite 


placed in front of 

\ 
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LIST OF PREFIXES^Conttrwied;. 



Pr</te 


Meanvng 


Word containing 
Pitfix 


FvM meaning c(f Word, 


Omiii- 


aU 


omnipresent 


everyvhere pnaeat 


P«r- 


tiirough 


permanent 


to continue tiiroMghr-Le.t to the 

end 
to date after the real time 


Post- 


after 


postdate 


Pre- 


before 


predecessor 


one who has gone b^ore 


Pro- 


for 


pronoun 


for a noun 


Be- 


back, again 


relate 


to carry back the mind .to the 

past 
going backwcurds 


Betro- 


backwards 


retrogression 


Semi- 


half 


semitone 


half A tone (in music) 


Sub- 


under 


subterraneous 


under the earth 


BUf- 


f> 


suffix 


to fix under: the ending of a 
word 


8Ug- 


t> 


suggest 


to carry ut^l^: in relation to 
the man 


8U8- 


tf 


suspect 


to look under ; to mistrust 


Super- 


above 


supervise 


to see oiver: superintend 


Sur- 


>t 




to fix the mind upon: to con- 
jecture 
wsron the Atlantic 


Trani- 


aorots 


transatlantic 


Ultra. 


beyond 


ultramundane 


beyond the world 


Un- 


one 


unanimous 


of one mind 



Ex. 116. — Write out the mecmings qf the fqliomng words, and give the 
foree of each pr^ : Avert, abstract, appear, bilateral, connect, 
contravene, degrade, incline, incapable, illustrate. 

Ex. 117. — Make ten sentences using the following pr^/ixef : Abs-, extra-, 
ad-, ar-, ex-, con-, circum-, in-, bi-. 

Ex. 118. — Write out the meanings of the foUqvm^ words^ (md give the 
force of each prefix: Introduce, m^devolent, object, pervert, 
prelude, promote, retrograde, superfine, ultramarine, uniform, 
subway, semiquaver. 

Ex. 119. — Make twelve sentences using the following prefixes : Omni-, 
post-, sub-, sur-, in-, pro-, male-, ob-, in-, contra-, retror, ultra^. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Britain was formerly inbabited by a j^eltic race. The country 
was invaded by the Romans in the year 66 B.C.) who gradually 
subdued it. After holding the island for about 5QQ ^«ax5& ^2s!ifis^^s9^ 
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Then a new body of invaders came over — ^the Low Qennans, 
a branch of the great Teutonic family. They were chiefly Angrles 
and Saxons. They displaced the ancient Kelts, and settled in the 
country which they called England. Their language became the 
foundation of our English. It was very different, however, for the 
letters were not the same as ours ; and, more important still, they 
changed the toorda in various ways much more than we do. In a word, 
Angrlo-SaJSOn was an inflected language— ours is only slightly 
inflected. 

But many important additions have helped to change our language. 

1* Scandinavian pirates came over and left us several Danish. 
words. 

2. The Romans brought us many Latin words when Christianity 
was introduced. 

3. "William the Conqueror (1066) introduced Norman 

French — still, the bulk of the people spoke Anglo-Saxon, and soon 
French died as a tongue in England, and gave place to the English. 

4. Then we have received more terms from the Latin language at 
various times, and also from the G^reek. 

5. Modem Langfuagres continue to supply us with new words. 

Still, our language is teased on Angrlo-Sa^XOn. Out of 88,000 
words more than 23,000 ate Saxon, or about fths of the whole. 
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PART I. 

ON LETTERS AND WORDS. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE ALPHABET. 

1. In our Alphabet there aore twentjr-six letters. Five 
of these have open sounds, viz., a, e, i, o, u, and because 
they can be sounded by themselves, they are called vowels 
{vocalis = voice). Sometimes w and ,y are used as vowels. 

2. The remaining nineteen letters cannot be sounded by 
themselves without the aid of a vowel. They are called 
consonants (con = mth ; sonans = sounding). 

3. Though we have only twenty-six letters, we have 
upwards of forty different sounds in our language. Con- 
sequently, one letter has to stand for more than one sound 
sometimes. And, to'inake the matter w^orse, we could do 
"without three of the twenty-six, viz., c, q^ x. So we have 
only twenty-three letters for forty sounds. 

(a) The same letter stands for several sounds, e.y., the a in fate, father, 
fat, fall. 

(&) The'same sound is represented by different letters, e.^., goat, dot6. 

(c) Some letters are not sounded, €.g., caZm, jpsa^m. 
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DIPHTHONGS, &c. 

1. Two vowels sounded together form a diphthong 
(di = two; phth(mge = vowel sound); e,g., ai in pa*I; ou in 
scn^nd. 

2. Three vowels sounded together form a triphthong ; e,g. , 
eau in beat^tifiil. 

SYLLABLES. 

1. A syllable is a vowel or collection of letters which can 
be sounded by one efitort of the voice. In the word cat 
we have one syllable ; in hut-tony two syllables ; in com-mandr 
menty three, &c. 

2. A word with one syllable is called a Monosyllable. 

„ „ two syllables „ Dissyllable. 

„ „ three syllables „ Trisyllable. 

,, „ more than three syllables is called a 
Polysyllable. 

3. Accent is the stress laid upon one of the syllables. 
Thus, in the word Tiature the accent is on the first; in 
Gonvey on the second ; and in QommandrnQui on the second. 

Ex. 1. — Hew many sounds ouire there in English ? Give words to show iJU 
different sounds of a. Name the letters which we could do witkcn/L 

Ex. 2. — Dt^ne the foUovnng : Diphthong, SyUdbk, Accent, and give 
examples. 



CHAPTER IL 

ON WORDS. 

1. Words are put into Glasses according to the purposes 
they serve in a sentence 
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2. There are eigkt kinds of words, which are called 
Parts of Speech. 

1. Noun 6. Adverb 

2. Adjective 6. Preposition 

3. Pronoun 7. Conjunction 

4. Verb 8. Interjection 

3. They may be classified, according to their functions, 
thus : — 



Parts of Speech, 


Um. 


NOUNS. Pronouns. 


Names of things 


Adjectiyet. 


Words generally used with Nouns to 




express some quality, &c 
Attributes of things 
Words used with verbs, Adjectives, 


VERBS. 


Adverbs. 




and AdTerbs to modify them 


Prepositions. 


Words which show the relation of one 




thing with another 


Conjunctions. 


Words which join sentences and some- 




times words 


Inteijections. 


Exclamations produced by sudden 




emotion 



CHAPTER III. 

EEMAEKS ON THE PAETS OF SPEECH. 

l.-THB NOUN. 

1. Usually the Nominative Case comes before the Verb, 
but not always, e.g. : — 

Then out spake brave Horatius, 

2. In asking a question, the Noininai^ve follows the 

Verb, as : — 

Breathes there a Ttvan with soul so dead ? 

3. The Nominative Case is used after the Verbs 
"to be*' and "to become," as:— 

I am your queen. 

He became a brave general. 
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4. The Nominative Absolute is used with a Participle 
when no Verb is expressed or understood. 

The Queen having escaped, the nation rejoiced. 

6. The Nominative of Address is used when a person 
is spoken to, as : — 

. Mother ! I'm to he Queen o' the May. 

6. The Nominative is used in Apposition when two 
Nouns stand together meaning the same person or thing ; 
and consequently they have the same case, as : — 

Peter the Hermit preached the Crusades. 

7. The Noun which governs the Possessive Case is 
sometimes omitted, as : — 

The world is OoSi, 

8. When two or more words in the Possessive Case 
come together, the sign is only put to the last, as : — 

It is now JbAn, JameSj and WiUiatrCs turn. 

9. When several things are referred to, the word of is 
used with the Possessive Case, as : — 

A horse of my uncle's, 

10. Singrular Nouns ending in es, ss, and sometimes ce, 
require merely an apostrophe for the Possessive Caaer 

as: — 

Moses' law. For goodness^ sake. 

2.~THB PRONOUN. 

1. You was formerly used for the plural onljc^j now it is 
used for both Singrular and Pliiral. 

2. Ye was the Nominative ; You, the Objective, as :— 

Te are the salt of the earth. But I know you, 

3. The Case of the Relative ProTioun is determined by 
ita relation to the Verb in ita owi ^^rDiX.^\i^^. . 
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4. Who (whose, whom) is used when speaking of 
persons; which when speaking of thingfs, or when the 
individual person is not distinctly mentioned; and that 
is used for Nouns of any kind. 

6. After the Conjunction than, who is used in the 
Objective Case. We say, than whom, not than who, 

6* The word as is sometimes a Relative Pronoun, e.g. : — 

" Such 08 I have give I unto thee." It is usually followed by auch. 

3.-THB ADJECTIVE. 

1. An Adjective is a word used with a Noun to denote 
some quality we attribute to the Noun. 

The sky is hhu. Without the Adjective Hue we could not express the 
idea we wish to convey of the blueness of the sky. Therefore the 
Adjective does Tuiore than simply qualify a Noun. 

2. In comparing two objects the Comparative Degree 
should be used. Speaking of two weights, we say : Which is 
the heavier — not the heaviest. 

3. Than, after the Comparative Degree, is a Con- 
junction—the Noun after it has the same case as the 

Noun before it, as : — 

/ am shorter than he (is). 

4. Adjectives are sometimes used as Nouns, as : — 

Evil, be thou my good. 

5. The Adjectives like and worth govern Nouns in the/ • 
Objective Case, as : — > 

That book is worth two shUlinga. ^ 

This portrait is like me. y' y 

6. No means not one, or n-one, and is usfe^^^fife an 
Adjective, as : — .>^ 

I am no sportsman. ^y/* 

Ex, 3. — Parse fully the Nouns, Pronouns, and AdjedjfKmin the foUowing : 
It is my father's house. O Cromwell ! I di^kiaot think to shed a 
tear in all my misery. Man's happines&Mllonsists in contentment. 
Brutus 1 what's the matter? C^rotabus, having discovered 
land, his crew regarded him as ajlmqueror^ Show me a penny. 
He walked a mile. Mary and Sjffily's cousin came to see them. 

Ex. 4. — Regions of sorrow ! dg|nul shades ! wh«tft "'^^wa^ vcc^*. -ws^ 
can never dwell. Let aiyRxe enda ^;^iOw vacLKeX* ■aiv.^i'fe'^icc^ ^'5»xss^3c^ ^ 
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thy Gkxi's, and truth's ; then, if thou fallest, Cromwell, thou 
faUest a blessed martyr. The wages of sin is death. His other 
parts beside lay floating many a rood. It is worth its weight in gold. 

Ex. 5. — You are just like your brother. I am taller than he. Whom 
are you seeking ? Belial came last, than whom a spirit more lewd 
fell not from heaven. That is work of waste and ruin — do as 
Charles and I are doing ! Strawberry blossoms one and all, we 
must spare them — ^here are many. 

4.— THE VERB. 

1. The Subjunctive Mood is used when the statement 
made is uncertain, as : — 

If he slay me, yet will I trust in him. 

2. The Subjunctive Mood usually follows such Con- 
junctions as if, unless, although, except. 

3. The Indicative Mood is used after if if the event 
mentioned happens just then, as : — 

If you are a drunkard, you need not be dishonest. 

4. When the Infinitive Mood follows another Verb 
to is omitted, ajs: — 

I saw him sfpeaJc, 

5. A Verb in the Passive Voice sometimes takes an 
Object, as:— 

I was taught my d/aty, 

6. Some Intransitive Verbs govern Nouns in the 
Objective Case, as :— 

He slept the deep of death. 

7. The Passive Voice denotes that the subject of the 
sentence stands for the object of the action, as :— 

The French were defeated by the Qermans. 

5.— THE ADVERB. 

1. The Adverb usually modifies a Verb, an Adjective, 
or another A4yerb ; but sometimes it seems to belong to 
the entire sentence* as : — 

PorPwuiXitelyf he came in time. 

2. Two negatives in a sentence destroy each other. 
We do not say ** He had not no money," but " He had not 
any money," 
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3. Wh^i no means none it is an Ac^ective; when it 
means not it is an Adverb. 

4. Frequently the Adverb has the force of the Con- 
junctionias: — 

''I believe you hectwue you speak the truth.'* It may be called a 
Conjunctiye Adverb. 

5. Adverbs are derived from (a) Nouns, (&) A^jeo- 
tives, and (p) Prepositions, as : — 

(a) He finished the work 2>iecraie(t{. 

(b) He came Ictte, 

(c) The man rides about, 

6. A few Adverbs are used to modify phraseSi especially 
Prepositional Phrases, as : — 

Just at this hour the news came. 

Ex. 6. — Parse the Verbs and Adverbs in the foUomng sentences : He 
spoke, and to confirm his words out flew millions of flaming swords. 
And he said, '' From going to and fro in the earth, and walking up 
and down in it." Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career tiU 
civil-suited Mom appear. Who but Milton could have written 
*• Paradise Lost." 

Ex. 7. — The green trees whispered soft and low. It was not so of old. 
He was passing rich with forty pounds a year. Immortal amaranth, 
a flower which once in Paradise, fast by the tree of life, began to 
bloom. There is a time to speak, and a time to be silent. 

Ex. 8. — ^If a course of action is good, it needs no vindication from the 
actor's motive ; if bad, it derives none. Quick as lightning the 
Idow feU. Let it be so. I can but speak. The verse, too, labours, 
and the words move slow. As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
that visit my sad heart. 

6.-THB PREPOSITION. 

1. Some words are used as Prepositions and ConjunctioDS. 
Prepositions are usually followed by a Noun or Pronoun 
which is not the Subject of the Verb. 

All fled save one man. 

2. As a rule the Preposition should not be placed at 
the end of a sentence; but in asking a quieatiom tiiis is 
permissible, as : — 

Where does iMMM^pMtA ' , J 
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3. Of has been shortened into o and the apostrophe in 
o^doch, 

4. Off is really another form of the word of^ but is very 
often used as an Adverb. 

5. For was formerly used before the Infinitive. But it 
is now inoorreot to say " He wishes for to stay." 

7.-THB CONJUNCTION. 

1. Conjunctions are classified by Mason thus : — 

(a) Co-Ordiliate : and, either, neither, nor, but. 
(6) Subordinate (unite subordinate to principal parts of a sentence) : 
for, since, as, whereas, because, if, whether, &c. 

2. Some ConjunctLons are used in pairs, as : — 

as, so ; neither, nor ; either, or ; though, yet. 

3. Sometimes Coiy unctions join words together, as : — 

Two and two make four. 

4. It is sometimes difficult to tell whether but is a 
Conjunction or an Adverb. When it introduces a fresh 

sentence it may be parsed as a Conjunction, as : — 
There is no one hut my father lives here. 

5. The Noun after the Conjunction bb is in the Nomina- 
tive CaiSOi as :— 

It was as clear a» the moon (is clear). 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 

Parse fuUy each word in the following Exercises : — 
Ex. 9. — What o'clock is it ? Let me die the death of the righteous. If 
you deny me, fie upon your law ! 

Ex. 10. — There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats. Madam, you'll 
find it so. I cannot like all people alUse. 

Ex. 11. — I do profess that for your highness* good I ever laboured more 
than for mine own. Read over this. ^ . 

Ex. 12. — Thou art a proud traitor, priest. It*s one o'clock, boy, is*t 
not ? Bear ye one another's burdens. 

Ex. 13.— This is certain, that a man that studieth revenge keeps his 
own wounds green, which otherwise would heal and do welL 

Ex. 14. — Where much is, there are many to consume it. It repenteth 
me that I have made them. 

JEx, 15. — By that sin fell the angels ; but can Man, then, the image of 
^ Jiia Maker, hope to win by it ? 
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PART II. 

ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 



CHAPTER 1. 

KINDS OF SENTENCES. 

There axe three kinds of Sentences — Simple, Complex, 
and Compound. 

A Simple Sentence contains only one main thought 
or statement. 

A Complex Sentence consists ofa Principal Sentence 
and one or more Subordinate Sentences. With only 
one Principal Subject and Predicate it contains two or more 
finite Verbs. 

A Compound Sentence contains two or more Principal 
Sentences. 

1.-THB SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

EXAMPLE. 
My stockings there I often knit. 



Svbject. 


PredUaie, 


Object. 


SxttfAiiiyn, 


I 


knit 


my stockings 


there (Place) 
often (Time) 



2.-THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. 

EXAMPLES. 
1. — I tell thee plainly that I will not go. 



Kind, 


Subject. 


Predicate. 


Object. 


Exteiition. 


A 

Principftl 

Sentence. 

B 

Noun Sentence 

to A. 


I 
(that) I 


teU 
will go 


thee 


plainl7(Manner) 
not (Negation) 
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2.— 



This Hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 



Kind, 


Subject. 


PrediaUe. 


Object. 


JSxtenHon, 


A 

Principal 
Sentence. 

B 

Adjective 

Sent, to roood. 


This Hermit 
good 

which 


Uvea 
slopes 




in that wood 
(Place) 

down (Manner) 

to me sea 

(Place) 



3.- 



I stood on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking the hom*. 



Kind, 


Subject, 


Predicate, 


Object, 


JBxteneioH. 


A 

Principal 
Sentence. 

B 

Adverbial 

Sentence to A 

(Time). 


I 
(as) the clocks 


stood 
were striking 


the hour 


on the bridge 

(Place) 
at midnlc^t 

(Time) 



Ex. 16. — Analyse the foUowing Complex Sentences: At the comer of 
Wood Street, when daylight appears, a thrash sings loudly. All that 
now delights thee shall melt away. The life which the young 
couple led was one of primitive simplicity. The housd which has 
been altered since his day stands looking southward. 

Ex. 17. — ^Where holy ground begins, unhallowed ends. WhAi the first 
series of the "Essays of Elia" appeared it consisted of some five-and- 
twenty. When he wrote these words, the gratification of his hopes 
was nearer than he thought. Honour thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land which the Lord thy Qod 
giveth thee. That mist which lies in the morning so softly in the 
valley, why is it so heavy ? 

Ex. 18. — Analyse the'foUomng exercises, and parse the vx>rds in Ualics: — 

And now to issfoe from the glen 
No pathway meets the wanderer's ken. 
Unless he climb with footing nice. 
Afar-projecting precipice. 

Ex. 19. — One impulse from a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man, 
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Of moral evil and of good, 
Th4in aU the sages can. 

Ex. 20. — Mim have we seen the greensward side along 

WhUe o*er the heath we hied, our labour done, 
Oft as the woodlark piped Jier farewell song 
With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun. 

Ex. 21. — I seem to Tiave lived my childhood o*er again ; 
To have renewed the joys that once were mine, 
Without the sin of violating thine, 

Ex. 22. — At the time when iheir empire was overtumed, the Romans, 
though they had lost that correct taste which has rendered the pro- 
ductions of their ancestors standards of excellence, stiUpresaved 
their love of letters. 

a-THB OOMPOUITD SENTENCE. 

I have a boy of five years old ; 

His face is fair and fresh to see, 
His limbs are cast in beauty's mould ; 

And dearly he loves me. 



Kind, 


Subject, 


PrediocOe. 


Object. 


Extensum, 


Principal 

Principal 
Principal 
Principal 

Principal 


I 

His face 
(His face) 
His limbs 

(And) he 


have 

is fair 
is fresh 
are cast 

loves 


a boy of fiye 

years old 
(to see I.O.) 
to see (1.0.) 

me 








in beauty's mould 

(Manner) 

dearly (Manner) 



Ex, 23. — Analyse tJie following Compound Sentences : — 

The freshening breeze of eve unfurl'd that banner's massy fold. 
The parting gleam of sunshine kiss'd that haughty scroll of gold, 
Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple shore ; 
Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e'er again shall be. 



CHAPTER IL 



KINDS OF COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

It will he noticed the different parts of a Compound 
Sentence maintain various relationships towards 
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Compound Sentences are usually divided into four 
classes, viz:— 

1. Copulative 3. Adversative 

2. Disjunctive 4. Causative 

l.-COPULATIVB. 

1. In the sentence " You may go and I will stay," you 
observe that the first thought you vnay go is joined to the 
second thought / vxUl stay by the Conjunction and. 

2. Sometimes there is no connecting link, as : — 

The twilight is sad and cloudy, 
The wind blows wild and free. 

In this sentence the second part is said to be co-ordinate to 
the first because it holds the same rank. 

3. Co-ordinate Sentences coming imder this class are 
imited by the following Conjunctions : — 

And, al&io, both-and, as well as, &c. 

EXAMPLE. 
All the world's a stage. 
And all the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exits and their entrances. 



Kind, 


SvJbject. 


Predicate, 


Object 


Bztennon, 


A 










Principal 


AU the world 


is a stage 






Coord, with 










6, c, d. 










B 


(And) all the 








Principal 


men and 


are players 


1 


merely 


Cop. to a, c, d. 


women 








c 










Principal 


They 


have 


their exits 




Cop. to a, hf d. 
D 










Principal 


They 


have 


their 




Cop. to a, 6, c. 






entrances 





Ex. 24. — Analyse the following sentences fuUyt and parse the toords in 
italics : Some old kiog was christened or buried in that church ; 
and a little sexton with a rusty key shows the haptismaZ font or 
the cof^. Soft purple clouds come sailing over the sky, and 
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through their vapoury folds the toinhing stars shine white as silver. 
The c^dm, warm days begin to prevail, and the appearance of the 
landscape reveals a fresh scene. He told us of our danger ; he 
also pointed out a means of escape, 

Ex. 25. — The old house by the lindens 

Stood silent in the shade ; 
And on the gravelled pathway, 
The light and shadow played. 

*Ti8 tnaming ; and the sim, with ruddy orb 
Ascending f fires the horizon. 

Ex. 26. — The first creature of God, in the works of the days, vxis the 
light of the sense ; the last was the light of reason ; and his 
Sabbath work ever since is the illumination of his Spirit. The 
people assembled ; Mahomet called the hill to come to him again 
and again ; and when the hill stood still he was never a whit abashed, 

2.~DISJUNCTIVB. 

1. In the sentence, " You must speak the truth, or I 
cannot listen to you," notice that the second thought, " / 
cannot listen to youy^ is disconnected from the first sentence. 

2. When two sentences have their meaning disoonneoied 
they are said to belong to the Disijunotive Glass of 
Co-ordinate Sentenoes. 

3. They are usually connected by the following Conjunc- 
tions : Either, or ; neither, nor ; else, otherwise. 

EXAMPLE. 
You must work, or you shall not eat. 



Kind, 


Subject. 


Predicate. 


Object. 


Extension, 


A 

Principal 

Co-ordinate 

with 6 

B 

Principal 

Disjunctive 

to a 


You 
(or) you 


must work 
shall eat 






not 



Ex. 27. — Anxjlyse the foUotoing sentences: The work was neither well 
done, nor was it done quickly. You must leave at once, otherwise 
you will be too late for the train. Either you or I must go. I 
could not write, or eat, or do several things with so much pleasure 
without a table. 
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Ex. 28. — He must either submit to undeiigo the operatioD, or his days 
will be shortened. Oh, come ye in peace here, or come ye in war ? 
Win he obey, or answer ; he answers not, nor understuids. You 
must be industrious; otherwise you will never succeed in the 
world. 

a— ADVERSATIVE. 

1. In the sentence, "A British force arrived, hvi, the 
soldiers were too few in number for action," the second part 
of the sentence is used in opposition to the first part. 

2. When two assertions are in oppofiition to one another 
they are said to belong to the Adversative Class of Co- 
ordinate Sentences. 

3. Adversative Sentences are usually connected by the 

following Conjunctions : — 

But, nevertheless, however, notwithstanding, yet, still. 

EXAMPLE. 
The birds sang in the branches 

With sweet familiar tone ; 
But the voices of the children 

Will be heard in dreams alone. 



Kind. 


&vh3ttA. 


PreiicaU. 


Objtci. 


Ecknsum. 


A 

Principal 

Co-ordinate 

with 6 

B 

Principal 

Adversatiye 

tea 


The birds 

(But) the voices 

of the 

children 


sang 

will be 
heard 




in the branches 

with sweet uanUiar 
tone (manner) 

in dreams alone 
(manner) 



Ex. 29. — Analyse the foUowiTig sentences and parse the words in italics : 
One great object of the expedition vhis achieved, but the submission 
of the tyrant remained to be secured. The men toere new to the 
work, nevertheless they were successful. These were thy charms, 
but all thy charms have fled. They have no friends, yet they 
intend to enlist the sympathy of outsiders. 

Ex. 30. — 0, itis excellent 

To have a giant's strength ; but tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 

He had nothing bat the profits of his mill to Bupp<M:t him ; bui these 
^cffe certain. The wedding guest listened to the ancient mariner ; 
he wanted to go. 
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4.-0AUSATIVB. 

1. In the sentence, ''He is honest, therefore he can be 
trusted," we have two statements, from one of which we 
draw the logical conclusion that the person of whom we are 
i^eaking can be trusted. 

2. When an assertion expresses the cause or concliision 
of the previous statement it is said to belong to the Causa- 
tive Glass of Co-ordinate Sentences. 

3. Causative Sentences are usually connected by the 
following Conjunctions : — 

Therefore, wherefore, then, bo, for, accordingly, consequently. 

EXAMPLE. 

Phosphorous is an inflammable substance, therefore it must be carefully 
handled. 



JTiwi. 


Subject, 


Predicate. 


Object. 


Bxtension. 


A 

Principal 
Co-ordinate with h 

B 
Principal ' 
Causative to a 


Phosphorous 

(therefore) 
it 


isan inflaminable 
substance 

must be 
handled 






carefully 



Ex. 31. — ^The earth is round, therefore it is a globe. listen ! for the 
vale profound is overflowing with the sound. Wisdom is the 
principal thing, therefore get wisdom. He applied for the situa- 
tion too late, hence he was unsuccessfuL I shall leave satisfied, for 
I have done my best. The town was badly defended, therefore on 
the first landing of the enemy it capitulated. 

Ex. 32. — I soon found it was impossible to avoid it ; for I saw the sea 
come after me as high as a great hill. A scrupulous adherence to 
truth, with the most religious attention to fulfil every engagement, 
became the distinguishing characteristics of a gentleman, because 
chivalry was regarded as the school of honour. The sea was rough, 
consequently much damage was done to the shipping. 

EXERCISES ON THE FOUR KINDS OF COMPOUND 

SENTENCES. 

Ex. 33. — Analyse ectch of the foUovjing sentences, and state fvJdy whether 
it 18 Copulative, Disjunctive, Adversative, or Causative: No busy 
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steps the graas-grown footway tread, but all the bloomy flush of 
life is fled. I did not think to shed a tear in all my misery, but 
thou hast forced me to play the woman. Be just, and fear not, 
then thou shalt happy be. Thus Eve, with countenance blithe, 
her story told, but in her cheek distemper flushing glowed. Either 
I must undergo the punishment or accuse my other self, the 
partner of my fife. Because thou hast done this, thou art accursed. 

Ex. S4. — Up into Heaven from Paradise, in haste the angelic guards 
ascended, for of man*s state they knew. Because thou hast eaten 
of the tree cursed is the ground for thy sake. Fear not each 
sudden sound and shock ; 'tis of the wave, and not the rock, 'tis 
but the flapping of the sail, and not a rent made by the gale. 
Cain's envy was the more vile towards his brother Abel, because 
there was nobody to look on. Seek not proud riches, biit use 
them soberly, and distribute cheerfully. 

Ex. 35. — Analyse the foUowin^ sentern^es, and parse the words in italics: — 

FvU knee deep lies the winter tnow^ 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing : 
Toll ye the church bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly, and speak low, 
For the old year lies a-dying. — ^Tennyson. 

Ex. 36. — My lord^ we have 

Stood here observing him : Sotm strange cominotion 
Is in his brain : he bites his lip, and starts ; 
Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground. 
Then lays his finger on his temple, straight, • 
Springs out into fa>st gait ; th^i stops again, 
Strikes his breast hard ; and anon he casts 
His eye against the moon. — Shaksiebe. 

Ex. 37. — ThAis they, in lowliest plight, repentant stood 
Praying; for, from the mercy- seat above, 
Prevenient grace descending had remov'd 
The stony from their hearts, and made new flesh 
Regenerate grow instead. — Milton. 

Ex. 38. — Ydled on the view the opening pack ; 

Rock, glen, and cavern paid them bdck : 

To many a mingled sound at once . 

The awakened mountain gave response. 

A hundred dogs bayed deep and strong. 

Clattered a hundred steeds along. 

Their peal the merry horns rung ottt, 

A hundred voices joined the shout. — Scott. 

JSx. 89. — There vhis a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium's capital Kcid gaUvered tJiea 
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Her beauty and her chivalry ; and bright 

The kmps shone o'er fair women and brave men ; 

A thousand hearts heai happily, — Bybon. 

Ex. 40. — She gave me eyeSy she gave me ears ; 

And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears, 

And love, and thought, and joy. — ^Wordswobth. 



CHAPTER III. 

CONTKACTION OF COMPOUND 

SENTENCES. 

1. The sun lights and warms the earth. 
The tiger and the lion inhabit the forest. 

Here we have two Compound Sentences. In the first 
sentence the Subject is mentioned only once; in the 
second sentence the Predicate is mentioned only once. 

2. Let us take two more sentences : — 

The tourist visited Switzerland and Italy. 
Man can accomplish much by industry and perseverance. 

Here, again, we have two Compound Sentences. In the first 
sentence there are two Objects, though the Subject and 
Predicate are mentioned only once ; in the second sen- 
tence there are two Extensions with one Predicate. 

3. When the diflferent parts of a Compound Sentence have 
either the same Subject, or the same Predicate, or the same 
Object, or the same Extension, the sentence is said to be 
Contracted. 

Ex. 41. — State how many Simple Sentences there are in each ofthefoUowimg 
Compound Sentences: Sir, I desire you do me right and justice, for I 
am a most poor woman and a stranger. My high-blown pride at length 
broke under me, and now has left me weary and old with service. 
For him there is no heroism, awe or mercy, hope or faith. About 
the river of human life there is a wintry wind though a heavenly 
sunshine ; the iris colours its imagination, the frost fixes upon its 
repose. Men may be beaten, chained, tormented, yoked like catUa^ 
slaughtered like summer flies, andyei TemKoim wi^ %^\sss»^«ssSi.*^isss 
heat senae, free. 
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Kx. 42. — Analyte the following tentences, and ihow of what iht Con- 
iradUmt conti&t : The Hchenous rocks and sunbomt slopes of grass 
•treioh themselves hither and thither among the wreckl The Bun 
ulimbs steadilji and warms into intense white the walk of the 
piaKZA of Dola The broad tides still ebb and flow brightly about 
the island, and the linked conclave of the Alps know no decline 
from their old pre-eminenoe, nor stoop from their golden thrones 
in the circle of tne horizon. 

4. A Oontraoted Oompound Sentence may have its 
(lifVoroiit parts bearing the same relationship to one another 
lis they do in an ordinary Compound Sentence. 

1* OopttlatiTOy as— We listened and looked. 

2. Dildunotiyei as— Either you or I must go. 

8> AdTersative, as — He Is rich, but notha^^y. 

4. OaUSatiTO, m — ^o man believes me and therefore trusts me. 

Kx. 43, — AnfUjfSf the following Contracted Compound Sentences: Kot a 
drum waa heard, not a funeral note. The primrose pale and violet 
floww found in each oUffa narrow bower. Beading maketh a fall 
man ; conversation, a ready man ; and writing, an exact man. It 
waa a lodge of am]^e siie, but strange of structure and device. 
Head not to oontradiot^ but to weigh and consider. Some books 
are to be tasted, othert to be awaUowed, and some few to be chewed 
and lUgested. 

Ex. 44« — ITor^ tks yWloiriii^ eMmse same or £& 43, and pane Ae 

The old house by the lindens 

Stood silemt in the «Aa<if, 
And on the grtntUed pathway 

Tkt li^ and shadow jB{ajf«2. 

I saw the nurseiry windows 

MlUt i^ptn to the air; 
But the £ikees of the chiMren, 

T1i«j ircrr n* km^er tkert, 

Rx. 45« — ITM* I.W ,A«I^MriJ^ cvcmur «» a fcw r: We reseni emimwmy, 
hy)>K^.wy» and trNiclii»T« KMsase tiiej baim us, not beenne they 
ar^ wnlniir^ IV nn^ lA«^ ti>l one fftlsily «r ierwlsii,. and 
lil^K and aiK4li«r as unintiMided. With lavidied 
M^Hiandh h«an;» a«^)tti«st the f?^ alfiKts to Md^ and 
tW »|4i«rK^ X«wKy all K^tlMM- ol^jMts in natare <«i ic 
aiKl an^ vl««iiS«ait «ti» in M^ half wm. Int the 
^v4 Ka» ^>r <»wA» 5 5 a^ i » aoicbiB^ in it M 
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EXAMPLES. 
I. 

O nighliDgale, that on yon bloomy spray 
Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still ; 
Thou with fresh hope the lover's heart dost fill, 

While the jolly hours lead on propitious May. — Milton. 



Kind, 


Subject. 


Predicaie. 


Object. 


ExteMwn. 


A 

Adjective 
Sentence to 
nightingale 

B 

Adverbial 

Sentence 

to a 

C 

Principal 

Sentence 

D 
Adverbial 
Sentence 
to c (time) 


• 

nightingale 
(Nominative of 
Address), that 

(when) all 
the woods 

Thou 

(While) the 
jolly hoiui9 


warblest 

are still 
dost fill 

lead on 


the lovex's 
heart 

prtnntious 


at even (Time) 

on yon bloomy 

spray (Place) 


with fresh 
hope (Manntr) 





IL 
My chief companion, when Sir Boger is diverting himself in the 
woods or fields, is a very venerable man who is ever with Sir Roger, and 
has lived at his house in the nature of a chaplain above thirty years. 



Kind. 


Subject. 


Predicate. 


Object. 


ExttntMn. 


A 

Principal 
Sentence. 

B 

Adverbial 

Sentence to A 

(Time). 

G 

Adjective 

Sentence ^ 

Tnan. 

D 

Adjective 

Sentence to 

man, 

co-ord. with c. 


My chief 
companion 

(when) 
Sir Roger 

who 
and (who) 


is a very 

venerable 

man 

is diverting 

is (meaning 
lives) 

has lived 


himself 


in the woods 
or fields (Place) 

ever (Time) 

with Sir Roger 

(Place) 

at his house 

(Place) 

in the nature of , 

a chaplain 

(MiUiner) 

above thirty 

years (Time) 
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m. 

'Wbenrrer yoa wee want, or muoy, or dcg 
about you. tliere^ be sure, either indiutry hat been 
baa been in error. — JoHX Rcsox. 



in tbia would 
w indiutiy 



Kind. 



A 

Adrerbial 

Sentence to fr. 

(Time). 

B 

Principal 

Hentence. 

C 

Xotm Sentence 

to 6. 

D 

Xoim Sent 

to 6. 

(co-or<L with c) 



&d»/ieL 



yoa 



yea 
(understood) 

(that) eith^ 
indostry 

or industry 



Prtdieaie. 



Ot'JttL 



be sore 

has been 
wantin^^ 

has been 
in error 



wsnt, ' wbeswer in 
or misery, this wvrld aboot 

or yoa(flace) 

d fgradst^m 



there (Flace) 



IV. 
Look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patinea of bright gold : 
There's not the smallest orb, which thou behold'sty 
But in his motion like an angel ungs, 
Still quiriog to the young-eyed cheiubims. — Shaksperk. 



Kind. 



A 

Principal 

Sentence 

B 

Noun 

Sentence, 

to a 

C 

Principal 

Hcntonco 

CauM. to a 

D 
Adjective 
Scnttoor6 

E 

Adjective 

Sentence 

to ort 



Subject. 



Predicate, | OOjecL 



Extouion. 



you 
(understood) 

the floor of 
heaven 



the smaUost 
orb 



(which) thou 



but (used for 
who and not) 



look 



is Inlaid 



is there 



behold'st 



sings 



to the 
young-eyed 
cherubims 

(I. O.) 



thick (Manner) 

with patines d 

brightgold (Manner) 



not 



in his motion, Uke 

an angel still 

quiring 

(Manner) 
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DBTAILBD ANALYSIS. 

Hie pEvpetii Ixat vIid Iffwtli Ixat 
All tloBgii bodt great and onall ; 

For the dear God v]k> loTcth OB, 
He made attd Iffwth aO. 



A 

_ III 
Co-ordiiiate 



\ 



«f < 



L He 

2. |U}el]k , 

3u 



.Sabjeetofc 
.Fkodkateof « 
toS 



B 

Miecttvo 
ioh€ 



4. who.. 
. 5l loTelh. 
f 6L best... 

7. AH.... 

& things 

9. both.. 

la great . 

11. and... 

12. small. 



..Sab)ecto£6 

..Fk«dicateo£6 

..BxtensiooofS 

..Enlaiigement of S 

..Object o£ 5 

. .CfHuiectiTe, joining forctA, gnat and 

ssuiU 
. .Knlaiyginent o£ 8 
..CoiuiecttTe, joiniog gnai and cauiiZ 
. . Enlaiigement of 8 



■ 13. Far. ConnectiTe, joining the two aen- 

tencea 

14. the dear Bnlaxgement of 15 

i 15. God Subject of c and e 



Principal Sentence, 

Causative to a 



D 
A4]ec. 
Sent 
toffod 



16. who. Sabject of d 

17. loveth. Predicate of d 

18. ua ObjectoflT 



19. He Subject of e and «; in apposition 

withfikNt 

20. made Predicate of e 



Principal Sentence, 

Causative to a. 
Copulative to e 



21. and Connective, joining the sentences 

cand« 

22. loveth..... Predicate of « 

23. aU : Object of 22 



Ex. 46. — Analyst after the example of Detailed Analysis, and parse the 
words in italics : — 

The Mariner whose eye is bright, 
Whose heard with age is hoar. 
Is gone : and now the Wedding-guest 
Turned from the bridegroom's door. 
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Kjl 47. — He went like one who hath been stunned. 

And is of tense foriam : 
A sadder and a tciffr man. 
He rose the morrow mom. — Cqubbidgb. 

Eiu 48. — The laifge Newfoundland house-dog 

Was standing hy the door; 
He looked /<7r his little playmates, 

Who wotUd retwm no more, — Longfellow. 

Ex. 49. — The Danube to the Severn gave 

The darkened heart that beet no more ; 
They laidY^xn by the pleasant shore, 
And in the hearing of f A^ trare. — Tenntson. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 

Ex. 60. — Analyse fully the foUowing sentences, and parse Ike words in 
italics : — 

The shades of night were falling fast 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device — 

Excelsior I — Lonqfillow. 

Ex. 51. — There passed a weary time. Each throat 

Was parched, and glazed eadi eye. 
A weary time / a weary time ! 
How glazed each weary eye ; 
When looking westu}ard, I beheld 
A something in the sky.-— Colrbidgs. 
Ex. 52. — No stir on the air, no swell on the sea, 

The ship was still as she might be : 
The sails from heaven received no motion ; 
The keel was steady in the ocean. — Southet. 

Kx. 5«^.-^We know that gentians grow on the Alps, and olives <m the 
Apennines ; but we do not enough conceive for ourselves that 
variegatod mosaic of the worlds surface wUdk a bird jeet in its 
migration. — UrsRiN. 

Kx. 54.— rAm th^y thrust open the cate to maketheuresee^inldi if»eed ; 
but Uie gat^ as it opened, made such a credh'iy, that it waked 
Giant Despair, who, b^stily ritti^ to pursue bis priaonen^ fiU his 
limbs tojfwiif:.— BiTNT-vN. 

Kx. ^^ — And N<xr t began to apply myself tomakeswAneoaiary thmgs 
a» t f^nrnd t most wanted, as pmsiiemUarfy a duir or a table ; for 
wi^y^t iheee I wit mt etbk to enjoy tibe'isw oomfortB I bad in the 

>K>drld.^DlEFO& 
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E:^ 56. — In rural occupation there is nothing mean or debasiDg. The 
man of refinement ther^ore finds nothing revoUing in an intercourse 
with the lower orders in rural life, as he does when he casuaUy 
mingles with the lower orders of cities. — ^Washington iBvniia 

Ex. 57. — ^I do not buy provisions for them here : I row up to Greenwich, 
and buy fresh meat there, and sometimes I row down the river to 
Wocdwich, and buy there : then I go to single farmhouses, where 
I am known, and buy fowls, and eggs, and bring to the ships as 
they direct me. — Daniel Defoe. 

Ex. 58. — Before the institution of coined money people m/ust always 
have been liable to the grossest frauds and impositions, and might 
receive in exchange for their goods an adulterated composition 
which had been made to resemble the more precious metals. — 
Adam Smith. 

Ex. 59. — So exceedingly cheap were provisions at thai period, when the 
war taxation of Mr. I4tt was partially intermdtting, that it was 
easy beyond measure upon any three weeks* expenditure, by living 
witii cottagers, to save ttoo guineas out of the three. — ^Thomas db 

QXTINOET. 

Ex. 60. — Ohf ifihe selfish knew how much they lost^ 
What would they not endeavour, not endure, 
To imitate a^far as in them lay 
Him who his wisdom and his power employs 
In making others happy. — Cowpeb. 

Ex. 61. — More servants wait on Man 

Than hell take notice of. In every path 
He treads down that which doth befriend him, 
When sickness makes him pale and wan, 

mighty love J Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him. — George Hebbbrt. 

Ex. 62. — It's dull in our town since my playmates left / 
I can't forget that I'm bereft 
Of all the pleasant sights they see. 
Which the piper also promised me. — Robebt Bbownino. 

Ex. 63. — Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too. 
That thou but lead* it this fashion of thy malice 
To the last hour of act ; and then *tis thought 
ThmxHt show thy mercy and remorse m/yre strange 
Than is thy strange apparent cruelty. — Shakspebe. 

Ex. 64. — Therefore, /ew, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this — 
l^hat in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation ; we do pray for mercy ; 
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And that same prayer doth teacli us oZZ to render 
The deeda of mercy. — Shaksfebb. 

Ex. 65. — What stronger hreast-plate than a heart untainted? 
Thrice is he arm'd that hath his quarrel just ; 
And he be naked though lock'd up in steel 
Whou conscience with injustice is corrupted, — Shakspere. 

Ex. QQ. — The man that hath no music in hirMelf, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds^ 
Is fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils : 
The motions of his spirits are duU as night. 
And his aiSections darJc as Erebus : 
Let no such man he trusted. — Shakspebk 

Ex. 67. — Thou know'st that all my fortunes are at sea ; 
Neither have I money, nor commodity 
To raise a present sum : therefore go forth. 
Try what my credit can in Venice do ; 
That shall be rack'd, even to the uttermost, 
To furnish thee to Belmont, to fair Portia. — Shaksfebe. 

Ex. 68. — That day I oft remember, when from sleep ' 
I first awaked, and found mysdf reposed 
Under a shade on flowers, much wondering where 
And what I was, whence thither brought, and Aoi(;. — ^Milton. 

Ex. 69. — Say first,— for heaven hides nothing from thy view, 
Nor the deep tract of hell, — say first, what cause 
Mov'd our grand parents, in that happy state. 
Favoured of heaven so highly, to faU off 
From their Creator ? — Milton. 

Ex. 70. — Now, when a« sacred light began to dawn 

In Eden on the humid flowers, that breath'd 

Their morning incense, when all things that breathe. 

From the earth's great altar stnd up silent praise 

To the Creator , . foiiih came the human pair, — ^Milton. 

Ex. 71. — But when he brings 

Over the earth a cloud, will therein set 
His triple-coloured bow, whereon to look, • 
And call to mind his covenant. Day and night, 
Seed time and harvest, heat and hoary frost, 
Shatl hold their course. — ^Milton. 
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Ex. 72. — The world was aU before them, where to choote 
Their place of rest, and Providence their gmde. 
They, hand in hand, with wand'ring steps and slow. 
Through Eden took their iolitary loay, — ^Mdlton. 



PART III. 



CHAPTER I. 

EELATION OF ENGLISH TO OTHER 

LANGUAGES. 

1. If you look at the words in any other language you will 
think them very different from the Engrlisb. But it has 
been found that some languages, though appearing at first 
sight quite unlike each other, have a close resemblance. 
Take the word mother: In Anglo-Saxon it is modor, in 
German mutter, in Danish modery in French mere, in Latin 
mater, in Greek fi'qrrjp, &c. • 

2. The Indo-Buropean is the name given to the great 
family of languages spreading from India to the remotest 
parts of Europe. Among the many groups of languages 
found in the Indo-European family is the Teutonic, which 
includes German and Scandinavian. 

3. Now, English belongs to the German branch of the 
Teutonic group. During the fifth century a race of people 
came from the land of the Low Germans and settled in 
Britain. Some of these invaders were called Saxons and 
some Angrles, but they spoke the same language. 

4. When they came over they foimd the country inhabited 
by Kelts, who snoke a language quite different from 
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theirs. After a time the Kelts, being few in nombers and 
unfit for warfare, took to the more distant parts of the island, 
such as Wales and the Highlands of Scotland, and also to 
Ireland. They have left us some of their words : baskety 
crag^ crocks glen, mop, pail, pitcher, ike. The names of rivers 
and mountains belong to the Keltic tongue generally. 

5. Long before the Saxons came over Britain had been 
invaded by the Romans, who had held the country more or 
less for about 500 yearsj and then left it defenceless. 

6. The Eomans having gone, and the Kelts being dispersed 
and defenceless, the land was now occupied by the hardy 
Anglo-Saxons. They adopted a few words left by their 
predecessors, but they spoke their own language, and called 
the country England. Hence the language got to be termed 
English. But the English of that day was very different 
from ours. It was written differently, and the words were 
inflected yqtj much. 

7. Our language, then, is based on Angrlo-Saxon. 
When you are talking in the playground nearly all the words 
you say come from this source. But, as we have just said, 
it has altered very much, and it has also received many 
important additions from other sources. 

8. We have already looked at the Keltic; let us now 
glance at the other elements. 

1. The Danes invaded England at the close of the 8th centory, and 

brought many Scandinavian words. 

2. We are not much indebted to the Romans previoas to the Intro* 

duction of Christianity. After that event, however, many Latin 
words formed part of our language. 

3. At the Norman Conquest (1066) many French terms (and Frendi 

is derived from the Latin) found their way into Tgngliah. 

4. Greek has furnished us with scientific words, and W6 are ooBstantly 

receiving additions. 

5. Miscellaneons Sources : Italian, Spanish, Dutch, AraUc, 

Hebiew, Hindoo, &c. 



in 



CHAFTEB IL 

PEEFIXES AND TERMINATIOXS 

GENERALLY. 

FBBFIXES. 
When yoa got bj heart the Latin Praxes (in Standard 
YL) yoa remember we said a Root was the main part of a 
wonL A w(»d in its 'simplest finrm is a root We saw, 
moreorery that roots wete modified by PreflxeB (something 
put before the root) as, ooii^n>-Tert. 

Let us now take Qieek Fkefizes. 



/hx/Cr. 


Meeming. 


ExanpU. 


A-, an-. 


wiOioat, not 


(mrdu = govemment 


Amphi- 


on both sides 


ompftjbious (6ias=rlife) 


Ana- 


up, np to 


anolyais (/j^=to loosen) 


Anti-, ani-, 


against 
Irani 


cDfetipathy, antarctic 


Apo- 


apostle {stdlo=z to send) 


Arch- 


chief 


ardUtect (Utton=:ak builder) 


Auto- 


self 


a«<ocrat (ibtito<= power) 


Cata- 


down 


catastrophe (j^rtpho=to tuni— an OT«r- 
turning) 


Deca- 


ten 


flbeologue (loffo»=A discourse) 


Di- 


two 


diphthong (pfUhongos=A sound) 
diagonal (i;r^ui=a comer) 


Dia- 


through 


Ex- 


out of 


exorcise ihorko9=an. oath, to adjure by 
a holy name) 


En-, em-, 


in 


endemic (demofsa people, a dittate in a 

district) 
epitaph (taphot=9L tomb) 


Epi- 


upon 


Bu- 


well 


eulogy (2o9M-a diaoourse) 
Aemumhere (sphaira^A sphere) 
keteroaon (doxa-an opinion) 


Hemi- 
Hetero- 


half 
different 


Hepta- 
Hyper- 


seven 
above 


Aeptagon (jfonia=aa angle) 
Ay2>^bole (6a(2o=to throw) 


Hypo- 


under 


hypocrite (ilrino= to decide) 


Meta- 


change 


mefamorphosis (morphe'^iorm) 


Mono* 


single, one 


monotone (tono<=a tone) 


Pan- 


pantheist (tAeo<=Qod) 
jKirophrase (phratota to speak) 
j>entoteuch (tewhoi^A tool, or book) 


Para- 


beside 


Penta- 


five 


Peil- 


round 


perimeter (metronaa measure) 


Phil-, philo- 


love 


pAi2«sophy {aophotsswiae) 


Poly- 


many 


polygon Qonia -axi angle) 


Paeudo* 


faise 


pMtido-reUffion 


Syn-, sym- 


with 


sympathy (2)atAo<» feeling) 
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Ex. 73. — Give the meaning of the following Greek Prefixes, and write an 
example opposite each : Hepta, hemi, cata, auto, mono, para, 
pseudo, amphi, anti, pan, arch, epi. 

Ex. 74. — Give the exact meaning of each of these words : Amphibious, 
apostle, hyperbole, catastsEOphe, autocrat, paraphrase, decalogue, 
diphthong, pantheist, monotone, pentateuch, antipathy. 

Ex. 75. — (xive the ineaning of the Prefix in each of the following : Ellip- 
tical, hyphen, monograph, philology, pseudo-philosopher, prosody, 
diagonal, monarchy, anarchy, anti-Christ, euphony, paradox, 
archangel, exodus, anatomy, Polynesia. 

Ex. 76. — Form words containing the following Prefixes : Phil, anti, dia, 
homo, cata, eu, epi, apo, pseudo, hexa, hemi, pan, meta. 



Saxon Prefixes. 



Tr^. 


Meaning. 


JSxample. 


A- 


on 


afield 


Be- 


forms Verbs from 
Nouns, &c. 


becloud, bespe&k. 


En- 


(similar to he-) 


enslave 


For- 


from, away 


/orgive 


Fore- 


before 


fordsAher 


Mid- 


middle 


midway 


Mis. 


failure 


mutrust 


Over- 


above 


oi^erdone 


Un- 


not 


unskilled 


To- 


this 


t<H3ay 


Under- 


beneath 


iMUfemeath 


Sp-v 


upwards 


Kjilift 


With- 


against 


tmAstand 



Ex. 77. — Give the meaning of the following Prefixes, aind write an example 
opposite each : Fore, mis, with, over, a, be, im. 

Ex. 78. — Write ovt the meaning of the Prefixes in the following words : 
Forbear, insight, to-night, underground, mistake, bespeak, overdo, 
untie, enthrone. 

SUFFIXES. 

We have now to look at another way of modifying the 
root — ^by adding something at the end of a word. A 
particle added to the end of a word is called a Suffix. In 
the word shovel the root is shov, and the Suffix el forms the 
word into an instrument for lifting up sand, <kc. Let us 
take the Suffixes in the same order as we have had the 
Prefixes, viz., Latin, Greek, Saxon. f. 
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Latin Suffixes. 

Nouns. 



Suffix. 


Use. 


Example. 


-age 


forms Abstract Nouns 


coMxagt 


-ant 


denotes the doer 


merchant 


-ance 


forms Nouns 


conveyance 


-ar, -er 


denotes the doer 


vicar, carpontn* 


-al 


belonging to 


equa£ 


. -ar 


a 


mortar 


-ary 


>f 


secretary 


•ent 


denotes the doer 


student 


-el, erel 


makes things less 


cast^, mackerel 


-ess 


feminine term 


lioneM 


-ment . 


denotes instrument 


garment 


-mony 


a state or condition 


matrimony 


-ory 


place 


lavatory 


-tude 


forms Nouns 


rectittuie 



Adjectives. 



Svffix. 


Use. 


Example. 


-al 
-an 
-ine 
-lent 
-ose, -ous 


belonging to 
»» 

ftilVof 


equa^ 
human 
feminine 
turbu^t 
jocoM, dangeroue 



Verbs. 



Suffix. 


Use. 


Example. 


-ate 

-fy 


to act 
»» 


alienate 
rignVy 



Greek Suffixes. 



Suffix, 


. Use. 


Example. 


-ic, -ics 
-ize, -ise 

•sis 

-St . 

-y 

1 


forms Nouns ■*. 
forms Verbs and Nouns 

denotes a process 
denotes a doer 
forms Noims 


logic, physic* 

spiritualise 

bapttee 

synthefie 

^umatiet 

astronomy 
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Sazon Suffixes. 



Stvfflx, 


Uk. 


ExampU, 


-Aid, -art 

•dom 

-erj 

-hood 

-ing, -Ung 

-kin 

-ock 

-ric 

•ship 

•ster 


forms Nouns from 
VertM 
forms Noons- 
denotes place 

oonditiaa 
diminattre 

fi 

authority 

office 

formerly a f em. ending 


drunkani 

braggart 

wisdom 

northern 

foundry 

maidenAsod 

duckliiH^ 

napHn 

hwXXofJe 

bishoprfe 

fxi&natkip 

spinster 



Abjectivks. 



Verbs. 



Svjjbc, 


Use. 


Example, 


-en 


forms Adjectives from Nouns 


wooden 


-fold 
! -ful 


multiplied 
fuU 


max^old 
dut^W 


-ish 


partaking of its character 


greeni«A 


•less 


without any 


pitilcM 


-ly 


like 


truty 


•some 


partaking of 


venturetonM 


-ward 


denoting direction 


northtoord 



Svffix, 


Uh, 


BxcuokpUm 


•en 

-fy 


to make 

if 


thickm 
magnW 



Latixu 

Ex. 79. — Qive the force of the foUomng St^ffixes : -mony, -tude, -al, -ess, 
-ory, -ant. 

Ex. SO,— 'Write out the Sufixes of the following, and give their use: 
Qranary, xnesseDger, multitude, diligence, testimony. 
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Ex. 81. — What do ihefottowmg signify f -an, -ine, -ose, -fy, -ate. 

Ex. 82. — Give the force of each Suffix in the following ; Humai^ 
dangerous, masculine, beautifyi assassinate, turbulent. 

Greek. 

Ex. 83. — Write out the Suffiaoes^amd give the uee of each : Deism, analysis, 
arithmetic, music, philosophy. 

Saxon. 

Ex. 84. — Give the force of the foUounng SvffixeSy cmd write cm eauxmiple 
opposite each: Lambkin, farthing, girlhood, wisdom, hillock, 
^Dgdom. 

Ex. 85. — Write out the force of each of the following SvffixeSf and give an 
example of each: -ward, -ful, -ly, -en, -fy, -some, -ish. 



COMPOSITION. 

In treating a subject fully, we not only describe every- 
thing we wish to say about it, but we also deduce whatever 
seems to arise naturally from the topic we have in hand. 
We then form what is called an Essay or Theme. 

Thus, if you are writing on Booh, you do not content 
yourself with stating that, before the invention of printing, 
they were written, or that, formerly, they were rolled up, 
&c.; but you go on to speak of their wide-spread disseminar 
tion in all civilized countries, and of the benefits which have 
resulted from their circulation. Perhaps you also discuss 
the different hinds of books, and their aims; and finally 
form a general estimate of the value of the literature of our day. 

In addition to the rules already given [see Grammar for 
Standard VI.], remember the following hints :— 

1. Think over your subject fiirst ; read about it if you have 
an opportimity. Make a plan, keep it in your head (or jot 
down notes), and then commence to form your sentences. 

2. When you begin a new phase of thought commence a 
fresh paragraph. 

3. Be sure you know the precise meaning of every word 

you use. 
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4. If two words have a i^milar meaning, use the simpler. 
Do not repeat a word if you can think of another that will 
do as well. 

OUTLINES. 

1.— The Railway. 

Notice various modes of transit by land — difficulty of going long 
distances — speed a great object. Qeozge Stepheapon d^tined to revolu- 
tionize society — in 1829 won the prize for best locomotive — ^ridiculed 
by the leaders of thought, and by the press — ^his perseverance and 
determination to perfect his invention — fought for the locomotive 
nearly twenty years single-handed — success. 

Present position of railway travelling — speed and safety. Large 
manufacturing centres opened out — ^facility of communication — ^hence, 
equalisation of price of commodities. 

Vast increase of trade internally — ^with other nations — England's 
wealth and prosperity. 

Tet, another side — ^beauty of sceneiy often marred — ^people have less 
time than formerly — more hurry — more competition. John Ruskin 
says, ''Tour railroad, when you come to imderstand it, is only a device 
for mn^lring the world smaller.'' 

2.— Education— what is it ? 

The drawing out of every latent power in the mind — ^the developing 
of the body — instruction w>t education. Education begins with the 
conscious infant, and is progressive — ^we are always receiving new 
ideas — begins at home — necessity of obedience — importance of example, 
better thsm precept. 

Influence of school — aim of the teacher to make the mind think — ^to 
work out processes — why ? to fit for the world — diligence, perseverance. 

The world itself a great educator — examples of men who have trained 
their minds to think — ^have had noble aims and pursuits. Hugh Miller 
had the quarry for his school — one of his books, "My Schools and 
Schoolmasters," shows Iww he was always learning from everybody and 
everything around him. 

WriJte tJiemes on the fdZowing subjects: 1. Savings Banks. 2. Work and 
Play. 8. The Sea and its Uses. 4. The Telegraph. 5. Honesty. 
6. Sailing Vessels and Steamships. 7. Iron and its Uses. 8. Eng- 
land as a Naval and Military Power. 9. ' Heroism. 10. The 
Sun and its Use. 11. Perseywsabe. 12. The Manufactures of 
England. 

John Heywood, Excelsior Steam FxintlDg and Bookbinding Works, 

Hulme Hall Boad, Mvaehester. 
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